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The Outlook. 


The tiny moons of Mars — Deimos and Phobos — 
are more than 40,000,000 miles away, yet 
they have been recently under observation, 
though the larger of the two is estimated to 
be only about seven miles in diameter. Op- 
tical science has by no means reached its 
limits, and it doubtless has revelations in 
store for us more astonishing by far than 
the discovery of the satellites of a sister 
planet. 





St. Petersburg has been put in railroad connection 
with the Siberian town of Omsk, on the 
Irtish River. This announcement would 
excite nothing more than local interest were 
it not that the 600 miles of new road referred 
to constitute the first completed section of 
the great Trans-Siberian line which will 
measure 5,000 miles in length and is expect- 
ed to be of the highest strategical as well as 
commercial importance. By next year at 
this time it is calculated that rails will be 
laid as far as Krasnoiarsk, half way across 
Asia. Work is also progressing from Vladi- 
vostock, the eastern terminus.- 


— 


Idaho is one of the youngest and one of the big- 
gest of our States. She was admitted to the 
Union four years ago,and her area compris- 
es 84,000 square miles. But there are con- 
siderable portions of this area which have 
never been properly explored. Its mineral 
resources, stream courses, road possibili- 
ties, degree of fertility, are yet to be ascer- 
tained. To find out all about these and oth- 
er things, a military detachment will leave 
Fort Sherman this month, fully equipped 
and provisioned. They will be out until 
winter, and will investigate particularly the 
unknown district between the Mullan and 
Lolo trails. Their report will have much to 
do, probably, with stimulating settlement 
in this sparsely-populated State. 





So we do not own Mount St. Elias after all fhe 
surveying parties that have been determin- 
ing the eastern boundary line of Alaska, 
have decided that this gigantic summit, 
whose height they have finally settled by 
accurate measurement to be 18,023 feet, is 
not on American soil. In robbing us, how- 
ever, of what was supposed to be the high- 
est peak on the continent, they soothe our 
national regret by informing us that the 
mountain in question is not the loftiest — 
that it is overtopped by at least two and 
perhaps three peaks farther inland on Eng- 
lish soil, one of these, Mount Logan, claim- 
ing the crown for a height of 19,534 feet. 
Our alert readers will open their atlases, 
and make a record of these new facts. 





Visitors to the World’s Fair who saw the 30-ton 
model locomotive exhibited by the General 
Electric Company will be interested to learn 
that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s new 
belt-line tunnel under the city of Baltimore 
is to be equipped with these smokeless 
motors, which will haul all through trains 
between New York and Washington. These 
electric locomotives are massive pieces of 
machinery, weighing at least 100 tons and 
having 1,200 horse-power traction. They 
can make a speed of forty miles an hour if 
Recessary, and will be running before 
Christmas. As the tunnel will be painted 
White, and be illuminated by about 2,000 in- 
Candescent lamps, transit under, instead of 
es, Baltimore will be swift and pleas- 





The Stamp of Reprobation. 

That was a glorious triumph for decenc y 
and good morals when Congressman Breck- 
inridge, who figured in one of the most 
scandalous trials that ever disgraced our 
courts, and who yet dared to seek the suf- 
frage of his constituents for renomination 
in a campaign in which he had the effront- 
ery to challenge the social conscience and 
defy the prayers of godly women, was de- 
feated by his own awakened party and rel- 
egated to the obscurity of private life. For 
once the lesson has been clearly taught even 
in Kentucky that politics can no longer 
disdain the moral sense of a constituency, 
that eloquence and culture and family and 
training in public affairs will not weigh when 
balanced against notorious impurity of life. 
Those spirited women of the Ashland Dis- 
trict who worked and prayed by night and 
by day to save the community from the un- 
speakable disgrace of being again repre- 
sented by a man with a record so odious as 
that of Mr. Breckinridge, will have the 
thanks and congratulations of the best cit- 
izens of the country on the humiliation 
which they did so much to bring about. 


Baffled, but Undaunted. 


It was a plucky fight that Lieut. Peary 
made last spring in Greenland to reach In- 
dependence Bay over the inland ice from 
Anniversary Lodge. He succeeded in cov- 
ering only 125 miles of the 650, and then 
was turned back by a blinding Arctic storm 
which lasted three days, disabled many of 
the party and killed most of his dogs. The 
thermometer ran down to 60 degrees below, 
and the wind blew at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. Mortal flesh and blood could not_ 
long endure such a terrible exposure. The 
provisions were therefore cached, and the 
party struggled back tocamp. When the 
auxiliary expedition reached Anniversary 
Lodge, Aug. 20, they found the party safe 
and well. The proposed trip to Ellesmere’s 
Land was made, and relics of the last Swed- 
ish explorers, Bjorling and Kalstenius, were 
found, but no extended exploration of the 
Land could be made, owing to the ice. The 
Swedes are believed to have perished. The 
“ Falcon” brought back Mrs. Peary and a 
little daughter, together with all the mem- 
bers of both the main and auxiliary parties, 
excepting Lieut. Peary himself and two 
volunteers, who remained behind and will 
make another attempt to explore north- 
eastern Greenland next spring — a decision 
which shows the indomitable will and cour- 
age of this earnest explorer. Incidentally 
he has succeeded in surveying the northern 
shore of Melville Bay, hitherto unknown, 
and has also visited Ross’ Iron Mountains 
near Cape York and procured specimens of 
the famous meteoric stones. 





Some Recent Scientific Achievements. 


The liquefaction of hydrogen, the most 
volatile of all known elements, has been 
successfully accomplished by Prof. Dewar. 
In doing this he was obliged to produce an 
“ artificial cold’ of about 240 degrees be- 
low, Centigrade, or about 400 degrees below, 
Fahrenheit. His method was similar to that 
by which he liquefied oxygen: “ By the 
evaporation of one volatile fluid, first sub- 
jected to enormous pressure and then lib- 
erated in a vacuum, Prof. Dewar cools an- 
other to a lower temperature than that of 
the first.” Thus, by means of nitrous oxide 
he liquefied ethylene; by means of ethylene 
he liquefied oxygen; and by nitrogen (in 
the form of liquid air) he has produced liq- 
uid hydrogen — the cold in each case drop- 
ping down from fifty-five to sixty-five de- 
grees. Incidentally with these results im- 
portant information has been gained “‘ rela- 
tive to the influence of extreme cold in the 
strength, electrical conductivity, color, and 
other properties of matter.”’ In another 
and quite different field of research an ex- 
periment has been made which reveals the 
motive power in star-beams. An English 
astronomer, desiring to test the relative 
brightness of certain stars, unscrewed the 
eye-piece of his telescope, and put in its 





place photo-electric cells, ‘ consisting of 
two metals immersed in a liquid hydrocar- 
bon.” Asa result, he obtained a measur- 
able electromotive force —that of Venus 
being about one-tenth volt, and that of Sir- 
ius one-fifteenth. An experiment like this 
raises the inquiry: How long will it be be- 
fore sunlight will be converted into a mo- 
tive energy that can be stored up for prac- 
tical use ? 


Bacilli Oulturists. 


They are an earnest body of men, and are 
often disappointed when they feel sure they 
have achieved success. Dr. Haffkine, for 
instance, felt confident that his cholera 
virus would prove effective in staying the 
march of that dread epidemic. Overa year 
ago he inoculated 900 persons at Agra, In- 
dia, with his attenuated culture, and subse- 
quently some 4,000 more at Lucknow and 
Patalia; but the mortality of those attacked 
thus far by this disease is apparently as 
great in the case of those treated as in the 
case of those not treated. To offset this 
disappointment, tidings have come from 
Brazil that Dr. Domingo Freire, the well- 
known bacteriologist, has discovered the 
microbes of yellow fever and malaria, and 
has vaccinated for these diseases with won- 
derful success in the hospital of St. Sebas- 
tian at Rio. This surely is encouraging. 
Even if Koch’s diphtheria serum, anti-tox- 
ine, should prove to be a failure, it has been 
settled beyond a doubt that the use of the 
Loefier bacillus, in the treatment of that 
deadly disease, is successfully remedial, 
The bacillus of lockjaw has been discovered 
by Dr. Kitasato, of Japan. The time cannot 
be far distant when cancer, typhoid fever, 
and other malignant foes to humanity, will 
be brought under control by inoculation. 





The Peril of Madagascar. 


The French government has evidently 
come to the conclusion that the Malagasy 
pear is ripe — that it can safely make de- 
mands upon this island which it will be 
powerless to resist, and which will end with 
ite annexation, in whole or in part, to 
French domain. France expects that the 
European powers, and especially England, 
will interpose no obstacle to its rapacity? 
Its special emissary, M. Le Myre de Viler, 
is now on his way to visit the Queen. He 
will be backed by the French squadron sta- 
tioned in the Indian Ocean and by an addi- 
tional force of four war vessels. His pre- 
vious mission to Siam will be significant to 
the Malagasy government of what it may 
expect. ‘ Madagascar is to be the French 
Australia,” writes the New York Tribune 
correspondent, and he recalls the fact that 
in 1890 both England and Germany recog- 
nized the claim of France to a protectorate 
over the island. The Christian sentiment 
of England is, however, aroused by this 
threatened outrage. Nearly all the civili- 
zation which Madagascar boaste is largely 
the work of English missionaries. English 
news-sheets are raising the note of alarm. 
Americans, too, have interests in the island 
which this proposed invasion will jeopard- 
ize. The warlike Hovas will, of course, re- 
sist, and they are known to have some 20,- 
000 repeating rifles. On the whole, the 
descent of France upon Madagascar may 
cause a wider commotion and arouse a more 
determined opposition than she now antici- 
pates. 


What the Spade is Turning Up. 

Some two hundred and fifty peasant 
workmen, under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, of the American School of Ar- 
chology at Athens, have heen excavating 
the Argive Herwon, or temple of Hera 
(Juno), midway between Argos and Myce- 
nw. The oldsanctuary on this site was 
burned B. ©. 423, but a new and more splen- 
did structure was erected in ite immediate 
vicinity, and adorned with a gold and ivory 
statue of Hera, the work of Polykleitus of 
Sicyon, the famous rival of Phidiag, This 
second temple lasted until the Middle Ages. 
Both sites have been laid bare. Not only 
has complete information of the architect- 





ure of these shrines been reached, but 
works of art have been brought to light al- 
most equal in importance to the discoveries 
of Schliemann. Still more interesting, and 
possibly more important, are the results of 
the explorations of the ruins of Niffer, near 
ancient Babylon, which have been going on 
since 1887, under the direction of Dr. Peters 
and Prof. Hilpricht, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, The temple of Bel, the first 
shrine to the god ever systematically exca- 
vated, has been dug out to its foundations. 
Evidence has been gained from inscriptions 
that this city was 1,000 years older than 
scientists had believed, and that the antiq- 
uity of the human race must be carried 
back to a period at least 4,000 years before 
Ohrist. Our Minister at Oonstantinople, 
writing to the State department on this 
subject, says: — 

“In the number of tablets, brick, insoribed 
vases, and in the value of uniform texts found, 
American enterprise equais, if it does not excel, 
the explorations of Layard at Nineveh and Ras- 
saim’s excavations at Aba-Habba. This en- 
terprise has revealed an antiquity for the human 
race nearly ten centuries older than science had 
knowledge of before. The religion, government, 
habits of life, and, to a great extent, customs, of 
men who lived 4,000 years before Christ are re- 
vealed by the inscriptions which are now being 
translated here and arranged by Prof. Hil- 
pricht.” 


A School of Sociology. 


It is to be started ten days from now in 
Hartford, under the auspices of the Society 
for Education Extension. Chester D. Hart- 
ranft, D. D., will be the president, and the 
curriculum will cover three years. Among 
the subjects to be investigated will be He- 
redity, Environment, Status of Woman, 
Family, Domestic Economy, Marriage and 
Divorce, Population, Ethnology, Social His- 
tory, Nations, Cities, Institutions, Food, 
Dress, Shelter and Sanitation. The scope will 
include research — the study of social condi- 
tions, past and present, with a view to the dis- 
covery of the underlying laws which contro! 
“the growth and the decay, the health and 
the disease of the social organism; ”’ nor- 
mal instruction — the training of competent 
teachers and reformers; publication — the 
literature to be both scientific and popular; 
and practical application — ascertained 
principles will be forthwith put into prac- 
tice with a view to elevating the aims and 
ideals of society. A list of lecturers, includ- 
ing many prominent college educators, has 
been secured. As this will be the first insti- 
tution founded either in the New World or 
the Old for the exclusive study of social 
problems, ite inception and progress will at- 
tract wide and eager attention. 





The Trouble in Lombok. 


Lombok and Bali are small islands, twen- 
ty-two miles apart, inthe Java Sea. The 
Balinese area fierce race, and it took the 
Dutch, a half century ago, nine years to re- 
duce them to subjection. They swarmed 
over into Lombok subsequently — some 30,- 
000 of them — and made easy conquest of 
the half million Sasake who inhabit that 
island. They have controlled the govern- 
ment of the island, and have oppressed the 
native people so cruelly that complaints 
have been sent to Batavia begging for relief. 
The recent insurrection in Lombok was 
wholly Balinese. It was the latter who aim- 
buscaded and almost annihilated the Dutch 
force that marched unsuspiciously into the 
interior to pacify what was thought to be 
merely local troubles and discontent; and it 
was the Balinese insurgent force that seized 
the capital, Mataram, and defied the power 
of Holland. They have learned by this 
time that their European master is compe- 
tent to deal with them. A dozen Dutch 
war-ships bombarded Mataram, and a force 
of 35,000 men landed upon the island and has 
taken town after town. The Balinese iead- 
er has fled to Bali, and his followers are dis- 
persing. The Dutch will probably annex 
this island instead of treating it as a mere 
dependency, and under a stable govern- 
ment the Sasaks will doubtless find more 
contentment and prosperity than under the 
tyrannic rule of the neighboring islanders. 
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Health Papers. 


HOW TO ACHIEVE HEALTH. 
I. 
A Physical Instructor. 


PREFER to put it in that way — health 

an achievement; an achievement within 

the reach of nine-tenths of those to whom 

life is a burden by reason of some real or 
fancied bodily disorder. 

In trying to tell how health may be 
achieved, I recognize, at the outset, diffi- 
culties. First, I address both sexes, various 
ages and temperaments, and am confronted 
with an almost infinite variety of ailments. 
Possibly, the first one to read this article 
will be a feebly-vitalized woman, fainting 
at the least excitement, hardly able to walk 
a mile without fatigue. Or, you are a busi- 
iness man, living at high tension, taking 
your noon meals on the fly, or neglecting 
them altogether, and troubled with in- 
somnia. Or, you are a minister, confused 
by multiplex duties, distracted by interrup- 
tions, and attributing your frequent indi- 
gestion to a weak stomach instead of a tired 
brain. Or, you may be a young man or a 
young woman in the glory of youthful 
strength, expending vital force lavishly 
without a thought of the balance sheet of the 
future, and flying to stimulants or patent 
medicines at the least derangement. There 


‘may be farmers and mechanics among my 


readers, with unsymmetrical bodies, and 
clerks pale with confinement by day and 
late hours at night; and women, young 
and old, who are overworked, or neglected, 
or discontented. Rheumatism afflicts one; 
“ biliousness” another; ‘‘ nervousness” 
athird. How can one write in such a way 
as to helpfully meet these diverse conditions 
and environments ? 

Another difficulty arises from the various 
and contradictory methods proposed for the 
achievement of health. Our news sheets are 
filled with advertisements of quack reme- 
dies, and with portraits and testimonies of 
those who have been speedily, ‘‘ miracu- 
Jously,’’ cured by them. Health journals 
are multiplying, to the point of confusion. 
Volumes are published on the food question; 
on‘systems of exercise; on bathing; on ven- 
tilation, and the like. What shall a half-sick 
mortal do who has neither time nor strength 
to wade through all this material, nor the 
ability to reconcile its numerous contradic- 
tions? ‘ Itis hard to follow all the advice 
which the health-food people are in the 
habit of giving,” reniarks the New York 
Tribune. ‘“ ‘Be sure and boil milk and 
water before drinking them!’ is the excla- 
mation of one wing. ‘When milk and 
water are boiled, their most valuable nutri- 
tive properties are destroyed,’ retorts the 
other wing. ‘Melt butter to the boiling 
point, before eating it,’ said the London 
Lancet recently, ‘for there may be more 
bacilli in a piece of butter than there are in- 
habitants in Europe.’ ‘ Don’t eat butter that 
has been cooked, for it isa deadly poison in 
the system,’ earnestly exclaims a health- 
food journal.” 

Now I propose to meet these difficulties 
ina very simple way —by coming back to 
first principles, and making these principles 
intelligible and practicable. William Mul- 
doon, the famous trainer of New York, does 
not bother bis head about these difficulties. 
All sorts of men (and in some cases their 
wives) put themselves under his care, and 
the course pursued is uniform, except that 
the various requirements are proportioned 
to individual strength. He has remarkable 
success in regenerating certain cases that 
seem to be hopeless, but these broken-down 
men are handled precisely as athletes are 
handled who are getting into condition for 
some contest of skill or endurance. Sleep, 
wholesome food, exercise. of various kinds, 
bathing — these are about all; but they are 
enforced. And itis safe to say that most of 
the ills of which my readers complain may 
be traced to neglect along some one of these 
fundamental lines. A little honest self- 
catechising will show that I am right on this 
point. 

Now, then, those to whom I write cannot 
put themselves under trainers — cannot 
afford either the time or expense to leave 
home and business and surrender the direc- 
tion of their lives to a superior will. They 
must respect their conditions and limita- 
tions, and achieve health, if they achieve it 
at all, just: where they are. That being the 
case, they must use their own will. How to 
use it, what to do, it will be my purpose to 
explain in this and following papers. 


Let us 
Begin with Sleep. 


Do you get sleep enough, and of the right 
quality? If not, why? Are you a late 
reader, and do you get so enthralled with a 


book or story that midnight often passes be- 
fore you close your eyes? Or do you 
carry your business, or your cares, or 
your worries, to bed with you, and think 
them over? Or do you murder sleep in any 
other foolish fashion? If so, begin your re- 
form right here. Become, at whatever sac- 
rifice, a healthful sleeper. 

If you have a regular hour for rising, if 
that end of the business is imperative, then 
the sooner you establish a regular hour for 
retiring the better; for life’s nervous cap- 
ital is stored up in sleep, and as you must 
draw upon it for the day’s work, you must 
store it the night before. It is right here 
that I frequently find difficulty. I inquire, 
“ At what time must you rise so that you 
can take a little exercise and a sponge bath 
before breakfast?’ If that hour be 6 o’clock 
I feel safe in insisting that my pupil be in 
bed by 10 the night before; if 7, at 11, etc.; 
eight hours’ sleep on the average. “Oh, 
but I can’t get to sleep at that time.’ 
“ Simply form the habit!” I reply; and then 
I tell them that if they go under Mr, Mul- 
doon, they will be dismissed to their rooms 
at 9 every night, and find their lights per- 
emptorily put out at 10; and that they will 
be turned out at 6 the next morning whether 
they feel like it or not. If my pupil bea 
nervous subject, I explain to him Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s rest cure—his sending his 
patients to bed, and keeping them there. 
But I have generally found that ordinary 
nervous disturbances are perceptibly re- 
lieved by the adoption of this eight-hour 
rule for bed, with such “‘ cat-naps ”’ between 
times as circumstances will permit. 

Of course there are inevitable hindrances 
— no rule is without them — but if an hour 
is lost at night, it may perhaps be made up in 
a post-prandial nap the next afternoon. 
Many of our best workers, like Dr. Talmage 
and Dr. Edward Everett Hale, plan regu- 
larly for this after-lunch nap. 

‘* Do you sleep enough?’’ I once asked a 
literary gentleman, who complained of a 
growing tendency to wakefulness. ‘I don’t 
know,” he replied; “I guess I average 
seven hours.’”’ ‘“ And how much time do 
you put in at your desk? ‘ About nine.” 
“Why not reverse it?’’ I asked — * put 
nine hours into sleep and seven into work ?”’ 
*T cannot afford to,” he said; ‘‘my obliga- 
tions are such that I can scarcely meet them 
in even nine hours’ work.”’ “‘ Pardon me,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ but I think you are mistaken. Few 
brains can be tasked nine hours daily with- 
outstrain. You probably throw away two 
hours in the slower mental pace which 
that strain causes. I honestly believe that 
you would do just as much work, and of 
better quality, if you slept nine hours and 
worked seven than you do on your present 
system.”’ Trial proved the suggestion to be 
true. 

Need I remind you of such a simple hy- 
gienic requirement as that of a separate bed 
for each individual? Need I tell you that 
temperaments, magnetisms, differ, or that 
coverings that suit one are unbearable to 
another? Need I suggest attention to ven- 
tilation ? to the regular airing of bed-cloth- 
ing? to an entire change of underwear at 
night? Need I explain that the reason why 
we throw off our coverings at night some- 
times with a feeling of oppression is because 
they are too thick and too close to us, and 
that we are suffocating ourselves in our own 
carbonic acid gas? Little things these, but 
avery little thing may rob us of the re- 
freshment which only sleep can give. 

Good sleep preserves right conditions. A 
brooding brain, or one excited by evening 
study, does not readily succumb to the 
“ sweet restorer.’’ Undigested food some- 
times sets up intestinal disturbances. Take 
note of this, or whatever cause, and act 
accordingly. Resolve to guard your sleep. 
If you must work your brain in the evening, 
take a brief walk in the open air before re- 
tiring, as Ericsson used to, or provide a 
warm bath all over, or a cold foot-bath, 
and don’t neglect it. Persistent insomnia 
is sometimes cured by setting the stomach 
at work, and thereby drawing the blood 
from the brain. A bank president was 
cured of this dreadful trouble by fol- 
lowing the advice of his physician, who 
required him to postpone his dining hour till 
bedtime. Instead of eating at 6, he was to 

wait till 10, and then eat his usual hearty 
meal. Very often a biscuit or two before 
retiring will be found useful. Before lying 
down deliberately dismiss all cares and 
worries — cast them all on Him who careth 
for you. On getting into bed become limp 
all over, or, as the Delsarteans call it, ‘‘ de- 
vitalize yourself.” Mentally go over your- 
self from head to heel, and see that there is 
no tension on any muscle. Then a few long, 
deep inhalations and a turning over to the 


right side. To such wooing, sleep will 
speedily come. 





' 





JAMES STRONG — A GREAT TEACHER. 
Rev. William Ingraham Haven, 


HERE are but few men in this busy 
nineteenth century that, while keep- 
ing in touch with all its life and stir, seem 
also to realize the ideals of a past age. Al- 
most every one you meet who is modern at 
all is very modern. Upon the frescoes and 
in the stained windows of great churches 
one can see representations of patriarchs 
and prophets and apostles and feel very 
well satisfied with them as bringing out the 
characteristics of these ancient worthies, 
but rarely in life do you come across living 
types that bring to mind the heroes of the 
early days. 

This is the rule. The remarkable man of 
whom I would that I could write -adequate- 
ly, was an exception. Dr. James Strong 
was a unique personality. He was thor- 
oughly of the present. He knew the latest 
discovery in science and the most recent 
move upon the political chess-board. He 
could give you the last stock quotation 
and quote from the freshest story. He was 
wholly in touch with his time. His manners 
were marked by the culture and refinement 
of the polished circles of the present day. 
His dress was noticeably elegant and always, 
in a modest way, up with the prevailing 
style. There was about his person all the 
charm of the purer social atmosphere of 
our time. 

This is, however, not uncommon in the 
circle of the scholars of the church. That 
which was uncommon was that with all the 
present-dayness of the alert professor there 
was asomething in appearance and voice 
and way that made you feel you were face 
to face with one of the characters out of the 
ancient Scriptures. 

I was never able to decide which one of 
the holy men of former times he really rep- 
resented. Sometimes he seemed aloof and 
individual, like Moses; sometimes he was 
Abraham the patriarch; more often he was 
the intense and royal Isaiah. He had a 
dignity, an erectness, that were impressive. 
His snowy beard and noble head were borne 
80 proudly, and his eyes kindled and flashed 
so intensely, that you felt you were in the 
presence of a soul that ‘‘ walked apart ”’ and 
knew God. The Old Testament was made 
living and vital by him — not by his words 
alone, but by his personality; and the New 
Testament as well had in him a symbol. 
Paul, and St. John the Son of Thunder, and 
the Divine, were more real to me after I 
had known Dr. Strong. 

Bronson Alcott taught that a man’s food 
influenced his character and appearance; 
that one who lived on berries or simple 
herbs would show it in his habit and life. 
Well, Dr. Strong lived on the Sacred 
Scriptures. He searched them. He ab- 
sorbed them. They were his meat and 
drink, and he revealed them. 

I do not know whether he ever impressed 
any other of his students as he did me; but 
I shall never forget this striking character- 
istic of his personality: He seemed to 
know everything. You did not wonder that 
he was the author of a Oyclopedia in ten 
morocco volumes after you had known him 
for afew months. The only thing that sur- 
prised you was that it was finished in ten 
volumes. We used to have at Drew a sort 
of question-box hour once a week or 80, 
when the students were at liberty to open 
fire on the faculty. I can remember it well 
— the delightful ghapel at the rear of the 
old mansion, with the long, low windows 
opening out into the park, and the vistas of 
the forest preserve beyond. I can see the 
veteran Professor standing as stately and 
virile as our own tall cedar in New England 
— Dr. Trafton. I can catch now the flash 
of his eye as he caught every question and 
tossed its answer back with the accuracy 
and lightness of a master. A Hovey never 
handled balls in a tennis court more per- 
fectly. The tangle of Hebrew affixes and 
suffixes; the subtilties of Greek grammar; 
the philosophies, so-called, and all the isms 
of the modern times, were simple matters 
for him. He was accurate and full. He 
made that hour one of the richest, raciest 
hours of the semester. Ido not disparage 
dear Dr. Miley and his power of careful 
analysis, nor the charming Dr. Buttz who 
spoke sometimes as if inspired, nor our 
cultured Bishop (then simply Dr.) Hurst, 
whose occasional talks were masterpieces, 
when I say that Dr. Strong was facile prin- 
ceps in range and vigor. He seemed to be 
at home everywhere in history or dogmat- 
ics or exegesis or pastoral themes; and 
the Scriptures were to him like one’s native 
village — he knew the by-ways and lanes 
as well as the long avenues and broad high- 
ways. It does not. seem strange that he 
has given to the world an-Exhaustive Oon- 
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cordance of the Bible. He then had every 
verse seemingly at command for daily use, 

But the Doctor was so much more than an 
erudite scholar. You now and then meet 
such, and they are usually like museums — 
stale and dull. The Doctor was a dynamo, 
He got up more enthusiasm over things that 
you wouldn’t believe could be interesting 
than any one I ever knew. DAgésh len) 
and shevi, and all the obscurities of Hebrew 
pointing, were positively as fascinating as 
the play of the electric fountains at the 
Court of Honor, under the Doctor’s wizard. 
ry. He himself was stirred almost to his 
depths over the fate of a cegdwl. It was a 
great delight to be in his classes. You 
would work for hours and hours over the 
difficulties of a verse in Nahum or a line or 
two in the Psalms, and then you would for- 
get all weariness and fatigue in the dash of 
the recitation-room. The Doctor was ag 
alive as if it were a caucus or an altar sea. 
son at a camp-meeting, and before you 
knew it you really believed the punctuation 
of a Hebrew sentence worth weeks and 
weeks of study. 

When, however, the great themes of hu- 
man life — ite origin, its destiny, and its 
divine redemption — came to the front, 
you saw that the teacher had not lost sight 
of the sense of proportion. Then you felt 
the waves of energy that moved his soul, 
He was dogmatic, intensely so; but his was 
a dogmatism founded on a profound and 
wide-reaching search after truth; not a su. 
perficial dogmatism that is made up largely 
of assertion. Few men ever move other 
men as this reverend teacher used to move 
his students when he lifted up and made lu- 
minous the deep things of the Holy Word. 

He was an ideal theological professor. He 
bent every energy to making those who 
came under his sway great preachers of the 
Word. He believed in God. He believed 
in the Word of God. He believed in the 
Spirit of God— and he made others be- 
lieve. 

It would be good if every preacher could 
read his last baccalaureate, published in the 
Christian Advocate of June 8, 1893. It wasa 
fitting ‘‘ finally ” from a great teacher, and 
it is charged with spiritual life. We who 
sat at his feet loved him. He was a great 
teacher because he was a considerate, a 
kind, a loving soul. 


Brookline, Mass. 








POWER OF THE CHURCH. 
Rev, T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


ITH one slender rod Moses cleft the Red 
Sea asunder; but God was in the rod. 
With a herdsman’s sling David brought down 
the Philistine; but God strengthened the young 
shepherd’s arm, and guided the fatal stone. Out 
from the doorway of a prayer-meeting in Jeru- 
salem, a handful of plain people issued forth to 
turn the heathen world “upside down,” and to 
carry the cross from the Euphrates to the Tiber. 
But Christ went with them and in them from 
that ‘‘ upper chamber.”’ Christ flamed on Peter’s 
tongue; Christ reasoned from Paul’s cultivated 
brain; Christ spoke from Apollos’ lips; Christ 
throbbed in the pulsations of John’s warm 
heart; Christ shone from Stephen’s face when it 
was like unto the face of an angel. “Lo! Iam 
with you alway,” blazed on the banners of ev- 
ery apostolic corps; “Lo! I am with you al- 
way,’’ rang as her bugle-call to every march to 
victory. 

The power of that missionary apostolic church 
lay in her piety; for her piety was the measure 
of her union with Jesus Christ. And in our 
day, the church’s piety is the church’s power. 
Do not forget, my brethren, this truth of truths 
fora moment. The power of the church is ber 


living, toiling, self-denying piet: For this 
there can be no substitute. ‘fine chareh may in- 
crease her agencies as she will; she may multi 
her machinery a hundred- told, but it will be 
for naught, unless Christ Jesus be the “ liv 
Spirit within the wheels.’”” What the chi 
now most needs is — another Pentecost. 

all ye who would see new vigor in the work of 
missions — who would see new zeal, a new liber- 
ality, a new inspiration in the church at home, 
must besiege 8 mercy-seat fora powerful, 
soul-quickening revival. 





Every One a Contributor. 
N the church at Corinth, ‘when they came 
together, each one had a psalm, had 
teaching, had a revelation, had a tongue, had a0 
interpretation.”” Expositors may vary in F 
ion as to what each particular gift was, but the 
fact that each one brought something to the 
common spiritual treasury should have a mean- 
ing for the brethren of today. We ought to be 
able to have meetings — some no doubt, pe 8 
to which each should be enco 
ed to bring something for the ed sone all. 
He would thus be stimulated to think and prey 
aad live and work forall. Each according 
peculiar gift and would bring his ter 
trithtion. he joyful soul would ve his 
psalm; the enlightened soul would have bis 
vision; the interpreter would have his in 
tation; the burdened soul would have his 
culty, his question, his coors the consecrated 
sou! would ee 1) ay of spiritual, ends endeavor 
and success. woul 
and no envy oath ah el 
in the gift of the other, and give God t 
all. — Christian (London). 
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THE WAR IN THE ORIENT. 


Bishop W. X. Ninde. 


HEN we left the shores of our native 

land in May last, we apprehended 

no worse commotions than should befall us 

on the treacherous Pacific. But instead of 

quietly pursuing our mission in piping 

times of peace, we find ourselves amid the 

stirring events of a gigantic war between 

the two great Mongolian empires of the far 
_ Grounds of the War. 

It is difficult for a foreigner, especially 
one recently arrived, to form a judicial es- 
timate of the causes of the conflict now rag- 
ing. The war proclamations of the respect- 
ive emperors give the diplomatic ex parte 
sides. China claims to have done nothing 
which should serve even as a pretext for 
animosity. Korea had been for centuries a 
tributary state, and time and again the su- 
gerain had interfered to aid in quelling in- 
surrections, but always reluctantly and on 
the urgent solicitation of the vassal. She 
had simply done now what she claims she 
had repeatedly done before without com- 
plaint, and because China declined to join 
Japan in a forcible reform of Korea’s in- 
ternal administration she cannot see that 
this should form a just ground of offence. 
The case seems well put and quite plausible, 
if the assumptions are admitted. 

On the other hand, the Japanese contend 
that China has always sought to have a 
number of “‘ buffer states” along her bor- 
ders as a safeguard against foreign aggres- 
sion, over which she had little or no con- 
trol; that when, for instance, Japan would 
seek to hold China responsible for the mal- 
treatment of shipwrecked sailors by the 
people of one of these supposed dependen- 
cies, the latter would disclaim the relation 
and only assert it when convenient to do 
so; that some years ago when Count Ito 
was in Pekin on a special mission he asked 
Viceroy Li if China held herself responsible 
for the settlement of a grievance of Japan, 
then pending against Korea, and was in- 
formed that Korea was entirely independent 
and must settle her own quarrels. The 
Japanese also insist that the sending of 
troops to Korea by China,without notifying 
Japan, was an infraction of the treaty be- 
tween Russia, China and Japan, which pro- 
vides that neither power shall send troops 
into the peninsula without notifying the 
others. The Japanese claim, besides, that 
they were not only fair but generous in pro- 
posing that both nations should unite in an 
effort to reform the Korean administration, 
whose intolerable rapaciousness, unless 
checked, would provoke constant tumults 
and uprisings, proving a perpetual menace 
to the peace of the Orient. 

It has been further said in justifying Ja- 
pan’s ultimatum that war would be sure to 
occur some time between two nations lying 
side by side, differing so greatly in popula- 
tion and extent of territory, and that it were 
better for Japan to seize the occasion to 
measure strength with her huge antagonist 
when she had a just cause and was well pre- 
pared, than to defer the conflict to a less 
opportune time. 

There have appeared within a few days 
two newspaper articles which well merit at- 
tention as expressing the sentiments of in- 
telligent Japanese. One is by a writer with 
whom I am not familiar, and was evidently 
prepared for the eyes of foreigners resident 
inthis country, with the view of gaining 
their sympathies. It was published in the 
Japan Daily Mail, an influential English 
newspaper of Yokohama, of strong, pro- 
Japanese proclivities. The writer thorough- 
ly believes in “‘ righteous wars’’— that it 
is not only the privilege, but the duty, of a 
strong and enlightened nation to interfere 
for the relief of the oppressed people of a 
misgoverned neighbor-nation; that in the 
present war Japan is supporting the cause 
of an advanced and progressive civilization 
against the effete and impeding tradition- 
alism of China; and at the close he appeals 
with genuine sentiment to America and the 
principal nations of Europe by name, to 
give their moral support to the side that 
is striving to carry the principles we alike 
cherish to a sister land sadly in need of their 
enlightening and elevating power. 

The other article was especially intended 
for Japanese readers. The author is one of 
the best known and most influential citizens 
ofthe empire, Mr. Fukuzawa, the editor 
and proprietor of the Fiji Shimpo, with one 
possible exception the ablest newspaper in 
Tokyo. Mr. Fukuzawa is also the principal 
of a private college which has had a career 
of unexampled prosperity and has educated 
& very large proportion of the leading young 
men of the country. It is well understood, 
too, that while this eminent man does not 
Profess any religious faith, he has not hesi- 





tated to avow his warm interest in the 
progress of Christian missions. In the col- 
umns of his paper he sets forth his motives 
in making a contribution of 10,000 yen 
toward the war expenses, andin doing so 
he follows the same general line of vindica- 
tion as the writer before mentioned. “ Jap- 
an,” he says, “ has not only to advance on 
the line of the Western civilization herself, 
but also to inspire the same spirit into her 
neighbor, Korea. In fact, she has resolved 
to take the lead in the grave task of civil- 
izing the Orient. But now China has stepped 
in and endeavors to obstruct that aim. It 
is a war between light and darkness and is 
vitally connected with the fate of the 
Orient.’” Therefore,although he is “ an old 
scholar, who has never engaged in trade, 
has never received any salary, but has ob- 
tained a competence solely by the use of 
his pen,” he is willing to reduce his house- 
hold expenses and sacrifice the provision 
he had made for old age, for the boundless 
pleasure of seeing his country respected 
throughout the world, and he a member of 
it. 


Beginning of Hostilities and Results Thus Far. 


We learned of the revolt in southern 
Korea on our first landing in Japan in early 
June. Troops were already being trans- 
ported from this country to Chemulpo, who 
a little later escorted Mr. Otori, the Jap- 
anese ambassador, to Seoul,and then formed 
a@ permanent camp, taking up commanding 
positions in and about the Korean capital. 
The subsequent events are well known to 
the readers of the HERALD and need not be 
referred to at length. There have been thus 
far but two important engagements. The 
Chinese forces were driven from their en- 
trenchments at Gazan with heavy losses, 
and in a naval battle the Chinese were se- 
verely worsted. 

The success of the Japanese arms keeps 
the war excitement in this country at fever 
heat. The enthusiasm pervades all classes. 
There is no peace party. Voluntary con- 
tributions toward the war fund are pouring 
in from banks and other corporations and 
from towns and cities as well as private 
sources. Volunteers for service in the army 
would no doubt offer in great numbers, but 
the government has decided to raise its 
forces in the regular way. And yet the 
popular enthusiasm does not show itself in 
all the ways we have been accustomed to 
elsewhere. We see no crowds gathered 
about bulletin boards or listening to flery 
oratory in the parks. There are no brass 
bands stirring our martial ardor. Even the 
troops we meet march without the enliven- 
ing strains of drum and fife. Riding about 
Nagoya, a populous garrison town, the 
other day, I saw a large triumphal arch in 
the principal thoroughfare, and from every 
portal, it would seem, in the whole city, de- 
pended the national colors—a white flag 
witha large red disc in the centre—a 
proper emblem for the descendants of the 
sun-god. Elsewhere, however, I have seen 
but little display of bunting. The tremen- 
dous earnestness of the Japanese must be 
inferred from the tone of the native press, 
the sacrifices the people are making, and 
especially by the 


Vast Preparations and Vigorous Movements of the 
Government. 


I think even the foreigners long resident 
here have been astonished at the ease, the 
promptness and the vigor with which all 
arms of government service have adapted 
themselves to the great exigency. There 
are no evidences anywhere of perturbation 
and confusion. Everything moves like 
clock-work. No provisions for the safety 
of harbors is neglected. If troops are de- 
spatched,the commissariat is carefully pro- 
vided for. The soldiers that marched into 
Seoul took even their fire-wood with them. 
The Japanese are careful not to make 
blunders that will involve them with neu- 
tral powers or estrange the sympathies of the 
foreign’community.The sinking of the‘‘Kow- 
shing ’ has been most severely criticised, 
and by none more strongly than the Daily 
Gazette, an English newspaper published in 
Yokohama, as an inhuman act, and a serious 
affront to the British flag; yet I readin to- 
day’s issue of this very paper that the naval 
court sitting in Shanghai to investigate this 
case, and presided over by the British Ad- 
miral, has exonerated the Japanese com- 
mander from blame and recommends that 
no claim be made upon the Japanese gov- 
ernment for indemnification. Personally 
I do not believe the Japanese are a blood- 
thirsty race or that their soldiers and sail- 
ors would be guilty of inhuman deeds. Peo- 
ple at a distance will make a great mistake 
if they believe the Emperor and his minis- 
ters lacking in discretion or a just sense of 
responsibility. There are probably few 


statesmen anywhere who are more dis- 
cerning and prudent, and, indeed, more 
conservative and unwarlike in spirit, than 
is Count Ito, the present premier. Some 
think he was crowded into the war by the 
pressure of a relentless public sentiment 
against his wiser judgment. However that 
may be, it is well for the empire that she 
has at the helm in this great crisis a man of 
such consummate ability, wisdom and mod- 
eration. 
The Prospects of Peace. 


It is unfortunate that there is no peace 
party in Japan—no class of patriots who 
when the proper time shall come will be 
ready to settle differences on a just basis 
and gladly hail the end of strife. The truest 
friends of Japan must trust the sagaci 


may not murmur against God, and yet how hard 


it is at times to really feel resigned! How 
strongly inclined we are tomurmur! And yet 
it is quite possible to cultivate and strengthen 
the grace of waiting. 


Be Frank. 


The Christian ought to be a thoroughly frank 
man, He can afford to be perfectly candid, 
open-hearted, utterly sincere. Being such, let 
him not fora moment seek to make it appear 
that when he commits asin it is something else. 
It is to be feared that some Christians, in order 
to maintain a pet theory, are quite prone to cal! 
their sins mistakes. This is to shift the empha- 
sis of responsibility. It is to disguise the real 
nature of the evil committed. Itis to make a 
thing, an act, appear what it really is not. To 
call poison by some other name does not change 





Emperor, his wise and dispassionate pre- 
mier, and a conservative cabinet. Already 
Japan has the administration of Korea 
practically in her hands. It would seem 
that China has been sufficiently “‘ humbled” 
by her recent defeats on land and sea. If 
recent reports are trustworthy, the Court of 
Pekin is greatly displeased with its late Res- 
ident in Seoul whose representations in- 
volved China in this unhappy strife. While, 
therefore, the Japanese government, in 
placing their loan upon the market, say in 
guarded language that although the war 
may have nearly reached its height they 
are not sanguine of its early termination, 
we will still trust that in the good provi- 
dence of God a few weeks or months will 
witness the return of peace. Unless her 
pride should be wounded by inglorious de- 
feats, which are quite improbable, Japan 
will soon be ready to listen to the friendly 
counsels of the great powers, whose good 
will she prizes so highly. They are not in- 
different spectators of the war. They are 
paying heavily in crippled trade for the ex- 
citing spectacle. Their patience will be ex- 
hausted if the strife shall be prolonged sim- 
ply to gratify the lust of fighting or of con- 
quest. It need not occasion great surprise 
if, ere the close of the autumn, by the joint 
advice of England and Russia, the issues 
between these two great empires of the 
Orient shall be submitted to the arbitration 
of the United States and peace be restored 
on an acceptable and permanent basis. 


Effect of the War on Our Missionaries and their 
Work. 

It is a matter of much regret that our own 
plans have been considerably disarranged. 
Weeks ago the steamers running from here 
to Korea were withdrawn from passenger 
service and employed by the government as 
transports, and we have been obliged to 
abandon the hope of reaching there for the 
annual meeting of the Mission. Our brave 
missionaries, it is gratifying to know, are 
amply protected and our property is un- 
molested. All are well and are pursuing 
their work in joyful faith. We are fortunate 
in having as U. 8. Minister in Seoul, Hon, 
J. M. B, Sill, of Michigan, a Christian gen- 
tleman of rare intelligence, ability and 
sterling worth, who is doing his utmost for 
the safety and comfort of our workers and 
the protection of the property. 

Our missionaries and work in Ohina 
awaken greater solicitude. Several of the 
workers who have been in this country to 
escape the summer heats and recover broken 
health have returned to their posts. They 
seem fearless and hopeful. We expect soon 
to be among them and share their lot, what- 
ever it may be. There is little occasion for 
our missionaries to fear personal violence, 
though the Chinese have an inveterate dis- 
like for all foreigners and the baser class 
have few scruples about showing it; yet the 
authorities will, no doubt, in these times, do 
their best to repress lawless violence. It 
will be a sad thing, however, if our work 
shall be even temporarily disorganized or 
interrupted. Let the whole church pray 
that the horrors of war may speedily cease, 
and that out of these present commotions 
may come wider opportunities for Christian 
work and the speedier regeneration of these 
pagan lands. 


Yokohama, Japan. 





The Still Hour. 


The Grace of Waiting. 

One of the rarest of Christian graces is that of 
calmly, patiently waiting for the things which 
the believer has reason to expect will some time 
come to him. To wait for the fulfillment of 
some promise of God, evidently meant for our 
personal benefit, and that, too, in the probably 
near future, and yet it tarries and still tarries — 
how trying this is to our faith! How it teste 
our patience! We incline to cry out: “ How 
long, O Lord, how long?” It does seem long, 





lopg before the promise yields fruit. We try to 
be resigned to our situation; we pray that we 


the ch ter of the thing itself. Let us be per- 
fectly frank with ourselves and with others, Let 
us candidly acknowledge our sins. Let us be 
true to ourselves, true to facts, and true to the 
right meaning of things. 





The Test Comes. 


To every Christian convert the time is sure to 
come when the reality and quality of his piety 
will be somehow tested. There is no escape 
from this. The way of the convert may run 
along smoothly for the first few months, or pos- 
sibly a year. In the meantime he may and prob- 
ably will fancy that he is going to have a fairly 
easy course through the whole journey. But 
perhaps while he is in the very act of congratu- 
lating himself on his exemption from such trials 
as others have, some dog of evil will be let loose 
on him and will bite him hard; or perhaps some 
slanderous tongue will seek toslime him. At 
any rate, he cannot escape the days of testing; 
and he should not complain if they do come, for 
days of great blessing. 


Let Us Pray. 


Oh, Lord, Thou art urging us to seek Thee at 
the throne of Thy grace! There Thou dost com- 
mit to us eternal wisdom. There Thou dost offer 
us the power to conquer sin and self. Weare 
unutterably weak. We long for more of Thy 
might. We greatly desire to glorify Thee with 
the wisdom and power with which Thou shalt 
be pleased to endow us. Show us how best to 
use these priceless gifts. May we be willing to 
use them in the humblest spheres of life. Aid us 
in crucifying the desire to make self foremost in 
service for men. May it be our chiefest joy to 
let Christ, Thy Son, be supreme in all of work 
and worship. Cleanse us from all sin, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen! 
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The Conferences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


Z10oN’s HERALD has just made a generous and 
important special offer —sendi: to 
new subscri for sixteen months for bo. It 

a aed the yet prego in the issue of 
Sept. & very ngu 
class writers of our own church and of other 
eno’ 
of their mature thought to ite in 1895. 
Rhode Island Pendulum published in Eas 
Greenwich, contained the following in ite issue 
of Sept. 7: “‘Z1on’s Hm@RALD, of Boston, comes 
to us this week with its special Announcement 
‘or The HERALD, though indispensable in 
the true Methodist home, as representative of 
the interests of that mination, is one of the 
most readable of religious journals for the public 
in general. The list of special contributions for 
is one of the most brilliant ever secured by 
any publication, and the topics, as may well be 
surmised, are of the widest in .” It is 
hoped that our pastors of the Providence Dis- 
trict will enter heartily into the canvass and 
secure greatly increased liste of subscribers for 
this grand paper for its own sake and also in 
view of the beneficent work whichthe Wesleyan 
Association is doing for our ministerial veterans, 
whose appropriation is increased or diminished 
with the increase or decrease of the number of 
subscribers. No Methodist family can afford to 
be without it. It isa eeexty mesene of to 
those who read it. Its editor is thoroug roe 
awake to all that pertains to the best and highest 
interests of the church and the cause of God, 
and constantly puts into the pages of the 
HERALD the urest products of a vigorous 
mind. He should receive the heartiest support 
of all our loyal people. 


The Ministers’ Meeting began its regular 
weekly sessions in the Chestnut Street Church, 
Providence, the first Monday in September. An 
joteresting and fitable sermon was given b: 
Rev. F. J. Follansbee, of Cranston Stree 
Church, from the text, “ 0 that I had wings like 
a dove,” etc, 


Rev. F. J. Follansbee is enjoying his work at 
Cranston Street and yy “Y by the sight 
of good congregations and by t enloymen of 
the blessings of God. An open letter which he 
has recently distributed among his people indi- 
cates that he is doing aggressive work and ex- 
pects to succeed. 


On Sunday morning, Sept. 2, 8 i gmer were 
received into Haven Church, Eas Providence, 
and g2; were baptiztd by the pastor, Rev. L. G. 
Horton. In the evening Mrs. and Rev. G. M. 
Hamilen made addresses and sang several! selec- 
tions from the freedmen’s songs. 
Union revival services are being held in a tent 
in this place under the direction of Mrs. BE, R, 
r, the evangelist. Haven, the Second Bap- 
tist, and the United Congregational churches 
have united in this So The audiences 
are large and the interest is constantly increas- 
ing. 


Dr. and Mrs. D. A. Whedon, who have spent 
most of the summer in — N. Y., are now 
visiting for a few days in Cortland, N. Y. 


Dr. F. D. Blakeslee has just returned from an 
extended trip through the great West, much in- 
vigorated in health. 


The most of our pastors have returned to 
their churches after a few weeks of rest at the 
seashore or mountains or on the mighty deep, 
well prepared for the fall campaign. oss 





New Bedford District. 


Bridgewater.—The church at Bridgewater, 
though sufficiently large and substantially built, 
had come, through the lapse of time and the 
changes which it brings, to be uninviting in its 
general a nce, uncomfortable in winter. 
and not in keeping with the other churches o 
the village. Our people there have long felt 
that there must be a decided improvement in 
their church building before they could expect 
much petepeany. Last spring they determined 
to make t needed improvements, being en- 
cou in their undertaking by the promise 
of aid from the Board of Church Extension. 

The church as it was had two doors opening 
from the street into small vestibules. The pul- 

it was between these doors, and the seats, ris- 
ng toward the rear of the house, faced the en- 
trance. Stoves in either corner near the doors 
furnished the only heat. All this has been 
changed. One of the entrance doors has been 
cl and a neat hood has been placed over the 
other. Within, the floor has been lowered toa 
level. A recess has been added in the rear, to 
which the pulpit has been moved. A raised 

latform at the right of the a gives room 
or the organ and choir, The pews have been 
arranged with acentreaisle and side aisles next 
the walls, the pews on the side aisles being set 
on an angle. partition cuts off about twelve 
feet from the front of the church; of which 
about ten feet is occupied as a vestibule, through 
which entrance to the audience-room is gained, 
and the remainder is fitted up as a chapel, with 
entrance from the vestibule, and connected 
with the audience-room by sliding doors. This 
room will easily seat sixty peseene. A stairway 
in the vestibule leads toa kitchen and dining- 
room over the vestibule and chapel ees: 
The old windows have been replaced by new mul 
ioned windows with cathedral glass; the walls 
have been tinted in cream colors; a new carpet, 
harmonizing in color with the walls and win- 
dows, has been laid; electric light has been in- 
troduced, and a hot air furnace been placed 
in the basement. The whole house has been 
neatly painted within and without. 

Through the careful management and con- 
stant oversight of F. C. Gammons, chairman of 
the commit all this has been done at a cost 
of only $1,500. By the earnest efforts of the 
pastor, Rev. L. E. Lovejoy, in which he was 
nobly assisted by his people, about $1,000, in- 
clud hel mised by the Board of Church 
Extension Bad been pl , leaving $600 un- 


> 
provided for. 
These improvements heving, bese completed, 
reopening services were held Thursday, . 13. 
Rev. Dr. L--B. hed an able sermon 


Bates 

from Hab. 3: 4, on “Unseen Forces.” Rev. 
Messrs. Porter of the Co tional Church 
Wheeler of the New Jerusalem Church,S, T. Pat- 
terson, G.W. Hunt, J. E. Johnson and G. E. Dun- 
bar assisted in theservice. At the closeof the 
sermon ie Be pees eee’ sue subscri ap ys 
the $600 t. was qu le 

of rededication was then o by Pre- 
Fidiog and the benediction by the 
cl services. 
church is but two minutes’ walk from the 
Normal School, and students from Methodist 
families will now find in it as tasteful and com- 





fortable accommodations as any church in the 


viWelte’ thoes ‘im progress 
Ww these improvements were in 
the church was courteously given the use of the 
chapel of the New pn ni Church, which 
sym A sya most heartily appreciated. 

It is ed that this pre ee will mark 
@ new era in the history of this oom, aD 





Norwich District. 


Hazardville is at the front, as usual, in her 
benevolent collections. Sunday, July 29, Dr. 
J. W. Hamilton was present took the collec- 
tion for the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society. It amounted to $135. In the 
afternoon he was at Windsor Locks, and in the 
evening at Warehouse Point. Local improve- 
ments have also had attention. A new fence 
has been placed in front of thé church and con- 
crete walks laid throughout the church and par- 
sonage junds. A powder mill explosion oc- 
curred Aug. 7, result ag in the death of a young 
man and considerab to Pg pe 
through the village. The windows of t. eth- 
odist church were broken in on one side, caus- 
ing damage estimated at about $200: The Haz- 

Powder Co. generously propose to = og 


place. 
. T. J. Everett, the pastor, with his famil 

eT enjoying ove vacation * Birch Island 2. < e 

nnepesa .H., in com w r. 

and Mrs. Edw. Luce, ot N me s 


At M , Rev. E. P. Phreaner, pastor, the 
work goes s ily on. A well-attended lawn 
service was held on Sabbath afternoon, Aug. 5. 
A number of the Epworth League attended the 
Willimantic camp-meeti and were greatly 
blessed. The League is wide-awake along the 
lines of gees, missionary and temperance 
work. he young oe ge 8 societies of the 
churches of the town have combined in temper- 
ance work, epee uu blic ———- alternately 
and circulating petitions inst the bold liquor 
sales. Much has been e and several ram- 
sellers have left the town. A heavy cloud rests 
upon the Sunday-school and one of our la t 
and most useful families— that of Thos. W. Mat- 
thews, whose wife sailed for a visit to England 
in June. A short time ago their youngest 
daughter, Alice, sixteen years old, while on a 
short visit to Massachusetts was stricken with a 

disease, and in five days after leaving home 
was ught back a corpse. A solemn stillness 
rests upon the young people and Sunday-school. 


At Stafford 8, Sept. 2, Rev. J. I. Bar- 
tholomew papttved n, received 2 to pro- 
bation, and 9 into full connection. The autumn 
meeting of the District Ministerial Association 
is to be held with this church the middle of 
October. Special revival services are planned 
for that month, with the assistance of Rev. 
Wm. H. Boole, D. D., of New York. 


The Epworth League of Glendale, R. I., held a 
very successful lawn party on the grounds of 

oseph H. Carpenter, esq. lace was made 
attractive with booths, Chinese lanterns, ham- 
mocks, and croquet. The sale of fruit, ice-cream 
and 2 ‘reas supper proved financially suc- 
cessful, 


At Manchester, the pastor, Rev. James Tre- 
gaskis, has seen much of revival influence in the 
social meetings during the whole summer. Ex- 
horter’s revival services areto be held in the 
town and in Vernon. Protracted meetings are 
planned for October and November. Sept. 2, 1 
person was pegsized. 1 received by letter, 3 to 
probation, and 2 in full connection. Union 
services were held during August with the Con- 
£ tional Church —a plan which worked well. 

uring the month the tor preached in the 
Methodist church, Rockville, and at City Point, 
Boston. 


Autumn work opens well at New London, Six 
seekers were at the altar Sunday evening, sept. 
9. A-spirit of earnest consecration is apparent 
in the ue. The congregations at all serv- 
ices are lar, and attentive. A fine lecture 
course is planned for the autumn and yy 








New Hampshire Conference. 


Manchester District. 


Some of the young pastors on the district 
have listened to the divine injunction, “It is 
not good for man to be alone,” and have sought 
and found beigupates. On Sept. 5, Rev. T. B. 
Cramer, of Hillsboro reg fe was married, at 
New Brunswick, N.J., to Miss Love, daughter 
of a Baptist pastor in that city. Bept. 6, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. C. N. Tilton, of Enfield, 
found a wife in Miss Annie Warner, a former 
worker in connection with the People’s Temple, 
Boston. Both these young men are succeedin 
well in their o es, and it is hoped they wi 
not only double, but aye their power to 
succeed and win souls tenfold. The district 
unites in congratulations. 


Rev. Daniel Onstott is spending his vacation 
in Ohio, visiting his mother. 


Two camp-meetings are held on the district. 
The one at Claremont isa union of Manchester 
and Montpelier Districts. Two presiding elders 
are in c " presiding on alternate days. 
The meeting this season began Aug. 21 and 
closed Aug. 27. The following preachers rep- 
resented the New Hampshire side: T. E. Cramer, 
E.N. Jarrett, J. E. Robins, J. M. Durrell, G. M. 
Curl, P. M. Frost, I. Taggart, Charles Parichurst, 
D.D. The sermons were excellent, and all the 
meetings indicated the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. Some of the altar services were seasons 
of much power. How many were converted we 
have no means of knowing, but not less than 
thirty were either at the altar or were captured 
by the tents’ companies. The singing was fine- 
ly led by Bro. Ford, who is a host in himself and 
of his own kind. 


The Wilmot meeting drew its usual crowd, 
some with Bibles and song books, and some 
with firewater. Notwithstanding many of the 
* baser sort ’’ gather here, we had an excellent 
meeting. It is said by some that the preaching 
was unusually strong and helpful. The Monday 
eveni: ice of August 27 was led by Messrs. 
Burns, ich and k, and took the form 
of a social service. The sermons were by Revs. 
G. H, Clark, so poshgowery, W. B. Bennett, 
G. B. Goodrich, ©.D. Hills, D. W. Downs, J. M. 
Bean, Revs. Kenniston and Colburn (Congrega- 
tional pastors, the former an old teacher of the 
town), and the presiding elder. Wednesda 
was Epworth League Day — a new thing at th 
place. A large congregation was mt. The 
en was of Rev. J. D. Le Gro and 
a us of male voices. Addresses were given 
by Revs. U. N. Tilton on “The Young People’s 

ovement; ’’ by the presiding elder on “ Why 
the worth ue?” ©, D. Hills, D. D.. 
‘* What the Epworth League is to Methodism; ’ 
W.E. Bennett, “The League Departments of 
Work; ” and J. D. Le Gro, “Its Growth and 
Future.” It was aj very successful service, and, 





we believe, will do good. Asa whole the cam 
meeting was a very good one. 4 


Mrs. Rev. W. A. Mayo was called to Boston 
recently by the death of her mother. 
t inter- 


Sunday, Sept. 2, was a day of ver. 
est to the new society of Method ate at West 


° than a sng ago 
Sises vocepuay’ tas ebep aitchigioh oe pasar 
su A soon a 
Phe various A and it gnible, 


elements together it 
tuse them into a Methodist Church. suc- 
ceeded, and on Feb.7a church was organized 
with over a dozen members and three or four 
prosestoners. ‘By thetime of the Conference 
hrough his earnest labors, though on! mn 

over the Sabbath, he was able to re full 
members and 50 ypotetioness. On the Sun 
above indicated the presiding elder was ask 
to come to baptize a goodly company and re- 
ceive them into full membership. The fact that 
some were to be immersed drew a great congre- 
gation. The church at the morning service was 
crowded. eqple came many miles. Large 
numbers of the summer boarders were present. 
tractive baby, the child of the paster, Rev. G.B. 

ve c oO .G. B. 
Goodrich. “Then four adults were baptized at 
the altar, after which all to the lake 
close by and eleven were immersed. At the 
afternoon service thirteen of these were admitted 
oy Lt ‘and it'll be very ratifying “to 

people, an w very gratifyin 
Mr. Brown to know the results of his shows 
have been gathered into the church. Mr. Good- 
rich is giving excellent satisfaction as a preach- 
er and laborer. The Hymnal and the “ Finest 
of the Wheat ’”' have recently been introduced 
for use in the congregation and for social serv- 
ices. One of the summer visitors presented the 
reed afine copy of Webster’s International 

ictionary. 


Rev. L. D. B: has been conducting serv- 
ices in the school-house at South Hooksett, and 

uite a number have been hopefully converted. 

e@ goes out yep! evening after his services 
are over, and has given them a week-evening 
meeting foratime. There are many places like 
this where ple are hungering for the bread 
of life, and where pastors could win souls if 
they would seek them out. We need a revival 
of school-house meetings. B. 


Concord District. 
Tilton, — M. Lizzie Rogers, wife of Laroy Rog- 


ers, died Aug. 16, at the residence of her sister, 
Mrs. N. G. Abbott, of Salem, where she was vis- 


iting. Mrs. Rogers was fifty ears of the 
oldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. 7 koe. 
The fun was on Friday at the residence of 


N. G. Abbott, Dr. D. C. Knowles and Dr. J. M 
Durrell officiating. Mrs. Rogers was in her 
usual health Tuesday night, was at the class- 
meeting, and retired feeling as well as usual. 
The next morning Mrs. Abbott went tothe front 
hall to call her to breakfast, and found her lying 
at the foot of the stairs unconscious. She was 
removed to a bed and physicians were sum- 
moned, but after lingering for twenty-four 
hours she died of apoplexy. Mr. Rogers and 
wife were living at Iton, where they have 
charge of the Seminary, he acting as steward 
and she as matron of the institution. 








East Maine Conference. 


Bucksport District. 


Elisworth. — A new “Epworth Auditori- 
um Organ ”’ has recently been purchased, and is 
much admired by all who have heard it. The 
tone very nearly resembles a pipe organ; the 
action is easy; the case is in quartered oak rich- 
ly finished. New Psalm have also been 
put in the pews and responsive reading intro- 

uced. The ne, plan of raising mon- 
eys has been adopted t present extensive re- 
pairs on stable and improvements on prapenege 
are in pr . The pastor, Rev. I. H. . 
Wharff, believes in advancing all along the line 
and the church is falling in line with him, an 
as a result the work moves well. Mr. Wharff 
was the only Protestant pastor in the city who 
did not take a vacation through the hot season. 


Surry.— Though business is very dull at this 
int, still God’s children are toiling on man- 
ully in church work, and Rev. D. Smith, the 
tor, is leading on in the way of life confi- 
ent of success. The society at Hast Bluehill — 
a part of this Soe ae ing steps to pro- 
cure money with which to build a chapel on the 
lot purchased some time ago. lace of wor- 
ship is needed, if we ever expect make any 
gain at this point. 


East Machias Camp-meeting.-——The meeting 
held on the East Machias camp-ground, Aug. 
27-31, was pronounced by all to bea great suc- 
cess. The tab he ue convention held on 
the grounds Friday and Saturday preceding the 
camp-meeting (the secretary will report in full 
the doings of this convention) bel to put the 

ple in good condition to work for the Mas- 
r,end those who were present during the week 
evidently came to honor God. As a result of 
this, large audiences were present at every serv- 
ice. The preaching was above the average at 
such gatherings, and was greatly cupagen by the 
attentive listeners, each sermon seeming to lead 
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Animal Extracts 


Prepared according to the formula of 


Dr. Wm. A. HAMMOND, 
In lus saboratory at Washington, D.C. 


The most wonderful therapeutic 
discovery s nce the days of Jenner. 


CEREBRINE, . . 
FROM THE BRAIN, 

MEDULLINE, ... 
FROM THE SPINAL CORD. 

CARDINE, . . . 
FROM THE HEART. 

TESTINE, is 
FROM THE TESTES. 

OVARINE, 


FROM THE OVARIES. 

The physiological effects produced by a sin- 
gle dose of Cerebrine are acceleration of the 

ulse with feeling of fullness and distention 
mn the head, exhilaration of spirits, increased 
urinary excretion, augmentation of the ex- 
pulsive force of the biadder and peristaltic 
action of the intestines, increase in muscular 
strength a urance, inc! power of 
vision in elderly people, and increased appetite 
and digestive power. 


Dose, Five Drops. Price (2 drachms), $2.60. 
“iE COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO, 
Washington, D. C. 
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the hearer onward and outward into the 
thi of God. Many souls were renewed 
baptized with the Holy Ghost,and a host of 
ot toek their first step in the way of lite, 
All the hing services were at the 
but at 7.30 a, M. and 6.30 Pp. Mm. daily very hel 
Goes oe were held jn some of the cot. 
yin which many were greatly blessed ang 
OTE TEs tte t Wiki tet harge 
was aim of those having the c 
the meetings to see that all cieeses were pus 
vided with a service in which they could fee} 
that t might have 2 pees. so at 1.30 daily 
Rev. A. 3. Ladd cond an Epworth 
service, which proved helpful and interes 
At 4 each afternoon Misses Wilbur and Gardner 
held services for the children, a large number ot 
children being on the ground. T' Services 
were well attended, and a District Junior 
Epworth League was organized with 53 mem. 
bers, and several subse rs were secured for 
the Heathen Children’s Friend. 

There were twenty préachers present, who 
heartily co-operated with the leader, Rev. H. W 
Norton, in leading on the hosts of workers to 
certain victory. The singing, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. nk H. Jones, was inspiring and 
did much toward making the meetings the suc. 
cess they were. The following ministers 
ow able discourses in the order named: 

. 8. Gross, W. J. Kelly, J. H. Irvine, EB. A. 
Glidden, E. H. Boynton, R, M. Wilkins, E. g, 
Gahan, J. Tinling, I. H. W. Wharff, A. g§. 
Ladd, T. J. Wright and Z. B. Grass. Revs. F. H. 
Jones and A. A. Allen rendered very valuable 
help in the altar services and in the closing 
services Friday evening. They will labor for 
several weeks in the eastern section of this dig. 
trict, assisting the pastors in revival work, and 
we have nodoubt but that much good will be ac. 
complished. The year has been eminently sat- 
isfactory to all concerned on this camp-ground, 

ge° amounts were expended in repai 
stable building, presiding elder’s cottage, 
in improving grounds, but the increase in at- 
tendance has enabled the Association to meet 
all bills,and we understand a little more. 8o 
the camp-meeting of ’94 will go down in his- 
tory as one of great interest and profit to all 
concerned; and the fire started here is alread 
spreading over the different charges in the east. 


Hampden. — Rev. A. J. Lockhart is winning 
his way among the people of this charge. 
Many appreciative words are heard of his ex- 
cellent sermons and work among the people. 
The church has sustained a great loss in the 
death of Mr. Benj. Adams, who met with a seri- 














Creates and 
sustains ‘en- 
ergy as no 
other food 
does. 

Steam 


Cooked 
That's Why. 


H=O{ Gormbyi* } Company, N. ¥. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED — $100, A MONTH 
for the grandest and fastest selling new book 


rgund = World 


teel-plates, etc. (7 The King of Wi caheoripeten Tools. 
al pial be . . 
It setls at oighs inove home. G7oThe beat chance ever offered 
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lady. 58 in Endeavor another, $8 in 15 
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THE UPPER SOUTH 
FOR FACTORIES AND HOMES. 


Grand opportunities exist in West Vit- 
inia, Maryland and the famous Shenan- 
oah Valley, Virginia, a section 
all the requisites for health, comfort 
prosperity. 

No region in the United States is ati 
greater attention; people from the Ni 
and West are loo that way with a vi 
of locating. Improved farm lands are to be 
obtained at from $8 _ acre and wu 
unimproved timber lands at from $2 to 


per acre. 

Rich mineral lands are cheap; excellent 
water powers, manufacturing sites, busi- 
ness locations, etc., are numerous. 
people are hospitable and extend a warm 
welcome to new comers. The climate is un- 
equaled, no severe storms or cyclones, 20 
contagious y 

“rate excursions from Chicago 80d 
the West to the Shenandoah Valley on Sep” 
tember 4th and 18th, October 2d, Novem- 
ber 6th and December 4th. Vv 

Further information free. Address M. V. 


Ri Land & —— 
B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 
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columns of ZION’s HBRALD. “ rests 
from his labors and his works do follow him.” 
herryfield. — Seven candidates were baptized 
Ry place by Presid’ Elder Norton! Ace. 
23. The work is doing at this place. 


Whiting. —On yt Ty persons 


ues! the that they 
might tnd Gigerens Lives, | Revival earvioes are 
ass - 

- essrs. Sopband Allen. a 


imunds.— Three have recent un the 
oniien life. The outlook is aan bm ad 


Falls.— Through the kindness and 
n of this place the 


of this edifice outwardly. he society and 
friends feel v grateful to Mr. Allen for his 
kind interest in these matters. 

SHUNBRAW. 


East Eddington. — The thirty-first reunion of 
the Comins family occurred this place, Aug. 

over one hu of the Comins name and 
their friends celebrating the occasion. At noon 

eg tty tenn 
meeting was ° on program was 
Ten of “ America.”’ Remarks appropriate to 
the occasion were made by Revs. Omer G. Petrie, 
of Canton, Mass., Geo. Eliot Cooley, of St. 
Lawrence mgs / Canton, N. Y., F. G. 
Leonard, of East din mn, and 8. 8. Cum- 
mings, of Boston. Mr. Henry Comins, of North 
Hadley, Mass., also made interesting remarks. 
The meeting closed by all joining in singing “In 
the Sweet By-and-By.” This was one of the 
pleasantest meetings of the kind ever held by 
the family. E. J. 


Rockland District. 


Winslow’s Mills. — The dedication of our new 
church at this place, Sept. 4-9, was an occasion 
of great interest and rejoicing. Tuesday even- 
ing, Rev. C. W. Bradlee, of Rockland, 
from Gal.6:2. Wednesday evening, Rev. J. F. 
Haley, of Boothbay Harbor, was to have 

hed, but no service was held on account of 
asevere storm. Thursday, Rev. 8. L. nscom, 
of Belfast, delivered a sermon from Luke 12: 21. 
Friday, Rev. C. C. Phelan, of Camden, took for 
his text Rev. 3: 2. Saturday evening the serv- 
ices were again prevented by a storm. Bnacey 
was the great day of the feast. Rev. J. O. 
Knowles, of New England Conference, preached 
inthe morning and evening from the texte, 
Prov. 24: 10and Psa. 89: 15. Chaplain C. A. 
Plumer preached in the afternoon from Matt. 
21; 28. e iding elder of the district ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper in the afternoon, 
and conducted the dedicatory services in the 
evening. Rev. D. B. Phelan baptized four per- 
sons in the forenoon, and received them to full 
membership. A fine choir from the Methodist 
church of Waldoboro furnished excellent music. 
Dr. Knowles was in his element all day and 
raised about $500 — enough to pay all indebted- 
ness. This ie now have a beautiful house 
of worship, y located and well ada 
their needs. Much taste has been displayed 
both in finishing and furnishing a well-planned 
building. 

me movement started about four years ago 
with the organization of a Ladies’ Aid Society, 
which has raised since that time $800. The 
church rece‘ved ; a from the Church Extension 
Society; pulpit furniture a (#150) from grand of- 
ficers o R O. U. W. of Massachusetts; Maine 
State 8. 8. gave $30; friends gave a furnace #130, 
frescoing, $100, carpet, ae ae and chandelier 
#40, labor and cash, ; all this, with the #500 
raised at dedication es a total of $2,500, the 
entire cost of the building, which is a mode! for 
beauty and convenience. During the progress 
of this enterprise there has been asteady growth 
on all lines, a goodly number being converted 
during the past year. Much credit is due Pas- 
tor Phelan and his noble band of helpers for 
this good work. Well may they -< ** Praise 
God.” . W. 0-7 





reached 





Vermont Conference. 


Prerrane Camp-meeting.— The Vermont 
W.C.T.U. has instituted a new movement 
which, if it becomes permanent, will be a grand 
nny J lor the State. A ten days’ camp-meetin 

was heldon the Spring Grove camp-ground, 
New Haven, Vt., Aug. 7-17. A program of very 
interesting lectures and exercises was carried 
out. Among the leading lecturers were Mrs. 8. 
Matthews, of London, Eng., Miss Anna Gordon, 
of the World’s W. C. T. U., Mrs. 8, M. Whitte- 
more, of New York, and Miss Frances E. Will- 
ard. A full corps of State workers wason hand. 


The pr m recognized a ‘“ Sunday-school 
Day,’ “ Missionary Day,” ‘Children’s Day,’’ 
“Young People’s Day.” A class in Delsarte 


culture was organized. Every phase of the 
temperance work was thoroughly discussed. 
The Sabbath services were under the direction 
of the Vermont Holiness Association, Rev. H. F. 
Reynolds, president, and a glorious day was en- 
ed. Mrs. Ida H. Read, president Vermont 
-C.T. U., had charge of the camp-meeting. 
management deserve much credit for the 
success of the enterprise. R. 


St. Albans District. 


* St. Albans.— The annual mosting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Ver- 
mont Conference was held at St. Albans, Sept. 12. 
Rev. {saac McAnn, a former es and for sev- 
eral teacher in the South, was one of the 
ers. 


Colchester. — Rev. M. R. Barney and wife have 
tetarned from their outing in Swanton and 
North Hero. 


Essex Centre. — A new thing —a Town Sun- 
fay-echool Convention — was profitably held 
week. Mr. Lewis and L. B. Lord, of Bur- 
sary and Mr. Leavens, of Enosburgh, were 


Milton. — Large and attentive audiences have 
attended the Sabbath evening lectures by Rev. 
R. Chrystie. 


Waterville. — Rev. and Mrs. D. O. Bragg, old 
4nd faithful laborers, were able to visit in this 
vicinity recently. He occupied the pulpit of 
the Congregational Church at Georgia Sab- 


Fayston. — The entertainment 


ven by the 
Epworth and Junior Leagues 


out a full 


house, and $35 were added to the treasury. 


St. Albans.— A farewell was given Rev. R. L. 
Bruce on a recent Wed The 
Converted into an el 
tooned the walls 


° was 
om Bunt fes- 
ceiling and woeteen the 








and « duet filled 

the air with music. Rev. Be aege of 

Gisunine tthe Baptist Church. th ba ~< 

oO 

‘ dresses. M. W. T. Brown, on behalf 

ona ~ ye = 
an mem 

of his household witha piece of - It wasa 

it ex; f and a fine 


Rev. Robert Clark, of New England Southern 
Con , is at St. Albans on a visit to his 
father and for the benefit of his wife’s health. 
He will tarry about three weeks. Rev. ©. 8. 
Nutter, of New Hampshire Conference, preached 
here last Sabbath. Prof. Janes, formerly of 
Middlebury College, is in town for a week's vis- 
it with his parents before going to his new work 
in New Jersey. Rev. G. F. , of Concep- 
cion, Chile, gave an interesting account of his 
work, morning and evening, Sept. 2. 


Iste La Motte.—The Sunday-school took a 
interesting excursion by steamer to Isle Au 
Noix. They enjo a tour of ins jon of the 
now deserted buildings and grounds on the Isle. 
The buildings, which are o: cut marble, 
are in jon, and the moat that sur- 
— them is very suggestive of days sr are 
past. ° 








New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — The order of the 
day was an address by Dr. Geo. M. Steele on 
“The Church and the Problem of Poverty.”’ No 
brief report can give an adequate idea of this 
able and comprehensive paper. Next Monday, 
Sept. 24, a memorial service for Revs. C.8. Rog- 
ers and Heury Matthews will be held. 


Boston South District. 


Boston, Baker Memorial. — Sunday, ap hm 
was observed as ‘“‘ Home Coming Day.” e 
congregations cheered pastor and people. r. 
Mansfield, presiding elder, preached in the 
evening. A good spiritual interest is manifest. 
Two persons were at the altar for prayer last 
Friday evening. Rev. F. N. Upham, pastor. 


Boston, Highland Church. — Old People’s Day 
was observed last we 4 Beginning with a 
sunrise love-feast at A. M., the services 
throughout the day were entirely successful. 
Rev. John Galbraith, pastor. 


Franklin. — Rev. W. 8. Jagger, the pastor, is 
working earnestly. A deep religious interest 
characterizes the mening The last Sunday in 
August, 2 were received by letter, and 1 on Sept. 
16. On communion Sunday, Sept. 2,2 were re- 
ceived into the church from probation — an old 
gentleman 78 years of age, and his daughter in 
the prime of life. U. 





Worcester. — The first meeting of the Worces- 
ter and Vicinity Preachers’ esting was held 
with the Shrewsbury Church, Monday, Sept. 10, 
one of the hottest days of the summer, But the 
lovely Reps g! village gave us most hospitable 
welcome and the breezes on the hill tempered 
materially the sweltering atmosphere. A bount- 
iful collation was furnished by the ladies of 
the church, and the pastor, Rev. R. P. Walker, 
and wife were abundant in proffered services. 
A splendid barge ride to and fro from Lake 
Quins mend, the ee of the ponte came, 
was enter ya y company of min 
and their wives ond friends. "ae. G. 8. Butters 
presided with his usual agility—I mean be- 
nignity and tact —and the wheels of the ses- 
sions moved noiselessly. The eee men, 
in the necessary absence of Rev. C. H. 4 
who was down fora paper, was occupied with 
an extension of the assignment of Dr. Gracey, 
who talked racily and enjoyably of his expe- 
riences as American Consul at Foochow, China, 
and of his relations to the work of our mission- 
aries there. It was too bad that the dinner call 
} sey his instructive and entertaining ad- 
dress. wn we marched, and about aT. 
five sat down toacapital dinner. During the 
noon recess we visited, under the pilotage of 
Revs. Sanderson and Kennedy, the grave of 
General Ward, who held the command of the 
Continental troops when Washington was *p- 
pointed, and who, it is said, with his family 
never had very high my my of the Father of 
his Country afterward. But his tombstone says 
he was a noble, wemme and honored man, 
whose son in the war of 1812, and his grandson 
in that of 1862-’65, rendered worthy service to 
their country. 

The first ae in the afternoon was by Rev. 
M. Emory Wright — a most able, incisive, argu- 
mentative and withal witty discussionand de- 
fence of the polity of Methodism, and though 
challenge was given to some of the points taken, 
it was greatly enjoyed and worthy of the schol- 
arly reputation of the speaker. iss Rose Will- 
iams, an evangelist, then favored the meeting 
with one of the beautiful songs of Zion. Rev. 
J.H. Tompson, of Oakdale, followed with a 
well-written paper on “ Methodism and the So- 
cial Problems of the Day,’’ advocating greater 
attention to and interest in them, that the 
Christian Church may be the leader and not the 
led. Resolutions appreciative of the life and 
character of Rev. Dr. Rogers were presented and 
ordered entered upon the minutes of the meet- 
ing. Rev. Dr. Mansfield, the successor of Dr. 

ers, re mt, and after en = 
welcome mn passed madea very pleasan 
impression by a modest and ap . 
He enters upon his work with the hearty co-op- 
eration of all his ? ams ag and with every sign 
of a successful eldership. 


Trinity. — Preparations now centre upon the 
Pte annual meeting of the W. F. M. 
Society of New England. About 300 delegates 
are expected, and each church will vide en- 
tertainment in ratio of membership. Dinner 
and ——— will be served inthe church. This 
Society never held a session in Worcester 
and we are hoping it will greatly stimulate local 
missionary zeal and benevolence. Worcester 
Methodism will give a hearty welcome to this 
—_ organization. , come ss Se 





Boston North District. 


South Framingham. — Rev. Burtis Judd, a su- 
perannuated minister, is ying in a very critical 
condition, just between life and death. His 
sufferings are at times intense. Notwithstand- 
ing, he says he is in “ the land of Beulah.” 

Newton. — Rev. Dillon Bronson, porter, drew 
spiritual lessons from the bicycle at the evening 
service last Sunday. 


Boston East District. 


Peabody. the pastor, Rev. H 





— Sept. 2 Cc. H. 
re ef pagent 1b persons into full member- 
8 Thursday evening, 


hipand ion probation. 


Sept. 7, the church gave an enth 
tion to Mr. 


clock,” Visiting ministersmade Sttingremarts. | Make the Most of 


The church is in 
ure. 
the spiritual Leen Fe A gaa tt 


Watertown. — After years of anticipa- 
tion, the Methodist society St Wel laid 
the corner-stone of their newiedifice last Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 16, and a most htful serv- 
ice was held on the floor of what 


Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 





to be the 

new chureh: Th er was all ¢ d be save, but make your 

#0 no » one was noo nvenienced by is glare. Od savings earn their tit- 

visiting Clergy end choir, while the trustees and most. You should have 
who have borne burden 


the of raisi ‘ i : 
cceeatend bringing the bes ~~ at por % interest 
t success, also special seats assigned en or our pam- 


feer Conference the new pastor, Rev. phlet ; free. 


Soon a 
attr ef 1 Sa church. Forte oe The Provident 
45 Milk St., 


fices were made by the members, new subscri 
tions oe an = spite of the extreme bua 
ness depression, a sufficient sum was realized 
July to make the first two payments. Ground Trust Co. Boston, Masa. 
was broken on the new lot, Aug.1, From that Please Mention Zion's HaRAaLD. 
time work has steadily , and already 
the floor is laid and the walls are yy | rising. 
tors and people from t ifferent 
numbers, 


The 

societies in town were t in 

ae the five hundsed chairs, while hundreds 
8 ’ 





Because an investment pays 4 or 
6 per cent., do not think it wronesa- 


weet a apne. Attar the “There are many just as safe, paying 
\ppro, vocat. er cent. ‘ou scree’ select. 
Rey. C. F. Rice, of Canbridg , Hymn 859 ae Write for Proapectea. United State 


” 
Savi Loan Co, 518-20 Industri - 
Per Cent. al BAS Providence, RI 


NEW FIVE PER CENT BONDS, 


Tue Freedmen's Ald and Southern Education 
Society, for the purpose of consolidating lis indebt- 
edness, will issue, on the Ist day of October, a new 
sertes of Coupon Bonds bearing five per cent in- 
terest, payable semi-annually, Thess bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage and trust deed cover- 
ing nearly all the real estate held by the Society 
in the United States, They are issued in denom- 
ination of 9600 and $250, and are made payable in 
twenty years from October Ist, but redeemable at 
the pleasure of Society after five years. Holders 
of outstanding bonds of the Bociety are requested 
\o correspond with either the undersigned, in New 
York, or Dn. Cranston, at Cincinnati, with a 
view to the redemption of the same, or their ex- 
change for the new issue, The total bonded debt 
of the Society is limited to $175,000, secured as 
above stated. Fifty thousand dollars of these 
bonds are to be left with the undersigned for sale, 

Orders will be filled in the order in which they 
are received, No bonds will be sold at less than 
par, and cash must invariably accompany the or- 
Aer, except in case of exchange. 

SANDFORD HUNT, Ass't Treasurer, 


¥. A. & 8, KB. Society 
19 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


sung by the co: tion, and prayer was offered 
oy Mev. T. W. Bishop, of Auburndale, once 
pastor in Watertown, and al remem 
since with great interest, not o by the mem- 
bers of the Methodist church, but by the towns- 
people nerally. The Scripture lesson was read 
mpressivel 


after which Mr. E. Priest read a brief 
but comprehensive review of the peqinn and 
presses of the Methodist society in Wa’ wn. 
m it have gone forth colonies which now 
form churches in Newton and Waltham. As 
called the roll of pastors who have served the 
church, Father Fisk, who preached in the old 
church fifty-five years ago, and Rev. Daniel 
Richards, pastor in 1847, rose and were presented 
to the con, ion. He also alluded touchingly 
J. W. born, whose whole heart was 
inthe building of this church, and for whom 
one of the rooms is to be named. Onlya few 
days before his death he sent his donation of 
fifty dollars in gold to the treasurer of the build- 
ing committee, Delightful fraternal pzeetings 
followed from the pastors of the Episcopal 
Unitarian, Universalist, and Congeegetts: 
churches, and a letter of congratulation and in- 
terest was read from the pastor of the Baptist 
Church, necessarily absent. 

Through the whole enterprise Mr. L. 8. Cleve- 
land has been the enthusiastic, but wise and 
cautious, chairman of the building committee, 
always anxious to proceed, but never willing to 
do so till the actual money for the first two - 
ments was in the bank. r. Cleveland has n 
a constant attendant for years, and none have | —— - — ener meen 
a — my by 2 as advance- 
ment and welfare o: e church. He read a ¢ . 
jeoees rem 0 oe A. F. Haynes, describ- Washing Silver. 

ng Se SENSIS, SRS MANS 6 CHeatENS as O80 Soaps containing alkali are unfit for 
this purpose. It’s said we make the 
only soap suitable for that work. 


progress, encouragements, and needs of the 
ding e 
It's absolutely harmless. 





a nterprise. 

The address proper of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. W. W. ,of Tremont 
St., Boston, and was a magnificent exposition 
of the text, * Jesus Christ, the chief corner- 


SILVER 0 = 
stone.’”’ No brief review could give any idea of ON 
[Continued on Page 32.) ELE LI 
SILIY sore 
is one of those fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 
If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
silver it will please you, 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. in stamy* 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 





Not a Patent Medicine. 
Formula on Every Bottle, 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic, 
For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 

about it. He is our best testi- 
monial, For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONB DOLLAR PER 3OTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 


**How to Get Free Sample.” 
I. O. Woodruff & C., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 

















A CHEST COUCH. — 


— These Flat Box Couches are having a tremendous ‘sale. 
_s -* | They are more comfortable than any sofa,they can be 

Wiha used as a bed, yet they cost less than either. 

At the earnest request of some of our customers we 

have made a few of these Flat Couches with a large interior chest for clothing. The lid of the chest 

covers the entire top, and is fitted with adjustable sliders which keep it in position when open. 

It is really astonishing how much stowage space can be secured in this manner. One of the 
chests measuring about 6 feet in length and 2 feet in width, with a depth of one foot, has the ca- 
pacity of two large camphor chests. 

We have lined the entire interior of the chest, and it is fitted so as to be inoth proof. Being 
shallow it is far more convenient than a trunk, as any article of wardrobe can be immediately lo- 
cated without disarranging the rest. 

It has all the value of an extra closet in the room. The Couch, with chest complete, costs 
only $16. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL ST. { “s2ez" | BOSTON, 
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The Family. 


HIS GIFTS. 
Mary A. Danforth. 


Sometimes we ask the Lord for things 
We think our highest need; 

And He, who doeth all things well, 
Refuses, though we plead 

In heaviness of spirit 
For the gift He has in store. 

Does He witbhold that later on 
We may have even more ? 


If we give our lives to Jesus, 
Everything into His care, 
All we are or ever can be, 
With the earnest, honest prayer 
That He use us in His service, 
We should trust Him for the rest ; 
He will take us, He will keep us, 
He will give us what is best. 


Colebrook, N. H. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


What we are stretches past what we do, 
beyond what we possess. — Drummond. 


e*e 


White sand means pure water, but the 
lilies and the wild rice will not grow in it. 
They must have a bottom of mire, and do 
not ask for atop of crys though they 
rise above both. Bread and beauty are di- 
vine transformations of materials and qual- 
ities that are the reverse of themselves. If 
you want a church that will work as if it 
were inspired, root it in ground which Satan 
calls his own. — Interior. 


We are as those that march through a wil- 
cerness, and each one carries some burden 
on his back — of toil, of sorrow, of sin; and 
in this caravan some go grumblin and com- 
plaining all their life use of the burden 
they are bearing, and some try to get their 
burden off slyly on to another’s shoulders, 
and some bear bravely their own burden, 
and march uncomplainingly on; but some 
— the noblest of them all are they whostand 
erect, bearing their own burdens,then creep 
up behind others burdened like themselves, 
and put their shoulders beneath the burden 
of their fellows, and lift it, lightening the 
load. essed are they who know how to 
so bear their own burdens as joyfully to 
bear the burdens of others also! — Lyman 
Abbott, D. D. 


* Ashes for beauty! All her hair’s bright gold — 
Her red mouth curving to the heart’s light 


mirth — 
Her lilied brow — her cheek of loveliest mold — 
Ashes for beauty! ’Tis the doom of earth! ” 


But lo! the wild rose stretched her arms to 
reach 


bee low, green mound, with tender grasses 
rife 
And my heart read the lesson of her s h, 
“ Beauly for ashes! "Tis the gift of life.” 
— EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Innocence is not righteousness, though 
many a soul thinks because it has not been 
stained by sin it is righteous. Innocence has 
~ tute ee” ~ - e8, us gulf- 
8 no so stormy as a p 
cooalen, Innocence is a plain of white 
snow. The rosy hues of sunset do not 
glimmer down into ite deeps. No one is en- 

fed in its ee: no one can sail upon 
ts bosom. is passionless, without a 
yearning or a song. hteousness is like a 
sea, full of currents; it is restless and rest- 
ful with living 6 es. It has and 
means storm and as well as yee 
and beauty. It offers opportunities its 
sailor for heroisms and enterprises of soul. 
A mountain can describe justice; it is its 


rtrait, hard, unmovable, grand. - 
Patttne.” But hteousness is ‘mobile, 
ut full of movement. 


ust as grand 
tts waves adapt themselves to the 


yet are supreme. It has a an 
a changeful glory. — F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D. 


We — ofttimes of our present con- 
dition, but have we utilized our opportuni- 
ties? Is not the shore of our past strewn 
with the ents of the goodly cee 
which — wit been ed co 
havens ous cargo our om 
and co not been wanting? Have we 
used our ances as occasions for ex- 
hibiting strength and skill? Have we used 
te, Se Ce ay coe ene at- 
mosphere, as medium by which we 
mount upward to a clearer sky and a more 
glorious Tite ? Have our trials always been 
as the refiner’s fire, puri us from all 
earthly dross, or have we wickedly made 
them the means of Lge our nesta, 
and beco: morbid and bitter tow: 
God and man? We have promised before 
God to renounce the world and imitate 
Christ in lives of self-sacrifice. Judged by 
this canon, who can say that his ways have 
been equal? Whether our deeds or motives 
are considered, it matters not, we are con- 
demned. — Rev. Frank 8 3 


o*-s 


Interruptions in our work are important 
in their place, «Reade apt to be impa- 
tient of them, hen we are absor' in 
some occupation in the line of duty or of 
profitable pleasure, it is anno be 

away to attend to some in 
whom we have little interest, but who 
seeks our or help in his work or 
needs. Yet when the interruption is not of 
our choosing, and one that cannot properly 





be evaded by us, it is clearly a providential 
0} ry ee ng ge 


‘or good, and 
better for us than the privilege of uninter- 
rupted effort. There may be opportunities 
for -_ oy which we o not to ac- 
cept; but if we are interrup in spite of 


ne may understand that God 
— what we need better than we know. 


We must not be discouraged by the great- 
ness of that to which we are called. fot us 
i a e in the winter between 
the sun and the sosping grass and flowers. 
The sun says, ‘‘ Come fi ; it is time you 
were 


bn to — - yr nee ton : earth. 
e must have a carpet o n. 
and the ens and hillside be ted 

with es and roses.”” And the two or 


three little spears of grass which have just 
to get above the surface of the cold 
soil reply: “How can you expect that we 
will ever fill this great world with beauty ? 
There is no ance in us; there are only 
two or three of us all told; we can hard! 
keep ourselves warm in the ‘chill of t 
wintry air.” But the sun pours upon the 

und its warmth and light, and by-and- 
ie, the two or three spears of grass are mul- 

lied a thousand and a onfold, and 
almost before they realize it the landscape 
is green, and the gardens and hillsides blos- 
som with beauty. It has come from the 
warmth and light and falling rains. If we 
ask how we can take up and carry on the 
work of Christ in saving the world we may 

discouraged. We cannot do it, but we 
can hold our hearts open to the Divine 
warmth and light, and just as the or earead 
and energy of the sun which palpitates 
across an abyss of nearly a hundred millions 
of miles focus themselves upon tiny bulbs 
and single blades of grass, until the whole 
earth is transformed, so the love and power 
of God reach even the humblest and the 
weakest of humanity, and entering all open 
hearts make individuals holy and beautiful, 
and through them will regenerate the 
world. — Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 








THE FITLY SPOKEN WORD. 


Rev. Leander 8, Keyser. 


66 WORD fitly spoken is like apples 

of gold in pictures of silver,’’ says 
Solomon, who knew how to put a poem ina 
proverb. What a beautiful picture the sen- 
tence suggests to the mind! You see a 
painting hung upon the wall with golden 
apples set in a picture-work of gleaming 
silver, the two colors blending with each 
other in a delightful harmony that fairly 
enchants the eye. Just like that, says Sol- 
omon, is a word fitly spoken; it is in per- 
fect accord with the need of the hour; it is 
the very best word that could have been 
said for the occasion, so that everybody 
sees and feels its appropriateness. It 
chimes like an attuned instrument with the 
requirements of the heart. 

Such words have been spoken times 
without number in the history of the 
world. When Nehemiah was tempted to 
leave the building of the walls of Jerusalem 
and go down into one of the outlying val- 
leys for a conference with his enemies, he 
sent back the ringing reply: ‘‘ I am doing 
a great work, so that I cannot come down.” 
No apter word could have been spoken. 
In a time of great peril to the disciples, 
when driven to and fro on the storm- tossed 
Sea of Galilee, Christ appeared to them 
walking upon the waves, and said: ‘ Be of 
good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.”’ How 
those sweetly-assuring words must bave 
fitted into the needs of the trembling dis- 
ciples! 

Luther’s words at the Diet of Worms, 
when he stood before cardinals and kings, 
‘Here I stand; I can do no other, so help 
me God,”’ were so fitting to the occasion 
that they have passed into history. The 
same may be said of the words of Latimer 
when he and Ridley were borne to the stake 
where they were tobe burned for their re- 
ligious principles: ‘Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man; we shall 
this day light such a candle by God’s grace 
in England as shall never be put out.’? The 
words seemed almost to be inspired, for 
they contained a prophecy which has been 
fulfilled. 

Thus we see how beautiful is a word fitly 
spoken, many more instances of which 
might be given. What lesson may we 
learn from this fact? That we should seek 
for the most appropriate words in which to 
clothe our thoughts, so that they may fit 
the occasion as a well-made garment fits 
the body. That is, we should cultivate the 
art of expression. We should not use 
words in a slipshod way. There is a great 
deal in how we say a thing, as well as in 
what we say, and if we do not study words 
and learn to use them accurately and aptly, 
how can we expect to say the right word in 
the right place ? 

This is in accordance with Scripture, for 
Solomon) says: ‘A word spoken in due 
season, how good itis!’ At another place 


he shows how necessary it is to study the 
use of language : 


“The preacher sought to 





find out acceptable words ; and that which 
was written was upright, even words of 
truth.” Isaiah felt that he had been great- 
ly blessed in this respect, for he says: 
“The Lord hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, that I should know how to speak a 
word in season to him that is weary.” 

Oh! there is so much in words. We 
should learn to use them forcibly. There 
are many people who study a large number 
of languages, and win a great name for 
being trained linguists, and yet they cannot 
speak the fitting word in their own mother 
tongue when occasion requires. Whatever 
else we may learn or fail to learn, we should 
know something about the language in 
which we were born and which we employ 
every day. And we should so study it that 
we may be able to say the best, sweetest, 
most expressive word at the proper time. 

But some one may say, “ Words are of 
small value; what we want is thought.” It 
is true that thought is of more moment 
than language, but that is no reason why 
the latter should be despised or disparaged. 
Words are the vehicles of thought. Is a 
vehicle of no account merely because it is of 
less importance than the person who rides 
in it? Suppose a king in his royal robes 
should parade the streets in a rumbling, 
old lumber wagon or ox-cart, would not 
everybody laugh at the absurd spectacle ? 
You would say a king ought to have a char- 
iot befitting his royal character. And soa 
good thought is sadly marred, and often 
made wholly ineffective, when it comes to 
you on the vehicle of ungainly, slovenly 
speech. A bright thought ought to be 
spoken in bright words, a strong thought 
in strong words, a sweet thought in sweet 
words. Study the speech of Christ and the 
inspired writers, and you will find that, 
while there was no straining after mere 
rhetorical effect, they always employed 
that diction which best conveyed their 
thoughts. 

We ought to study the use of words so 
that we may be of help to others. How 
often we stand dumb in the presence of 
another’s sorrow simply because we have 
no fitting words with which to express the 
sympathy we feel! It may not always be 
best to speak, but there are times when the 
sorrowing heart cries for some fitly spoken 
word of compassion. ‘ Oh! say something 
to me,’’ was the heart-broken plea of a dis- 
tressed woman whose friends stood in si- 
lence around her. But nobody had the fit- 
ting word to say. Yet there are so many 
sweet, helpful words in the English tongue 
for the sorrowing that I sometimes think it 
has a balm for every wound if we could 
only find it. 

We should be able to say a little more to 
the deeply distressed than those cold, hack- 
neyed words, ‘‘ It’s too bad! It’s too bad!” 
While we should not be gushing or obtru- 
sive in proffering sympathy, we still might 
tell them in simple, fitting terms that our 
pity is as deep as their sorrow. Many 
words need not be spoken. ‘A word fitly 
spoken,’ not words. But that needed com- 
forting word should not be withheld. 
Writes a genuine poet: — 


“Tf any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter, 
It any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word, 
And take my bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale, 
And set the echoes ringing.” 








HOW DOLLY DRAKE WAS CURED OF 
DANCING. 


Annie A. Preston. 


GRANDMA, there is no fun like 
dancing ! ’’ cried Dolly Drake, pir- 
ouetting around her grandmother’s chair. 
**T intend to dance until I am as old as you 
are, gran, and older.” 

‘*You may have rheumatism,’’ and grand- 
ma looked down at the quilted satin slippers 
resting upon a pillow. 

“Oh, dancing will ward off rheumatism 
and keep me young. I intend to dance at 
the weddings of my great grandchildren.” 

“You may not live to be blessed with 
children, even,” said a sweet voice from 
the arm-chair by the open fire. 

*“O Aunt Jane, you are always in the 
doldrums. I intend to live and to dance. 
Now, really, do you think this so very 
wicked?” and she spun around and around 
in a variety of evolutions to the music of 
her own “ tra-la-la-la.”’ 

* As gymnastics, with your grandmother 
and your great-aunt for critics, no. Ina 
public ball-room, with all ages and condi- 
tions of men as onlookers, most de- 
cidedly yes; from its influence and sugges- 
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tions not only improper, but positively 
wicked.” 

“Oh, dear! ” began the pretty young girl; 
but her great-aunt interrupted:— - 

“Does it ever occur to you, dear child, 
that you have an immortal soul, or that life 
was given you for a purpose?” 

“Oh, yes, I have been telling you I pur- 
posed to dance; but, honestly, I would join 
the church and the League, and be as help- 
ful and as good asI knew how if it would 
not prohibit my dancing. As it would, I 
must just go on as I am.” 

This conversation was repeated by grand- 
mother and Aunt Jane to the minister, and 
by him to the presiding elder when next 
they met at Conference. 

“T have some very hopeful cases, and 
this young girl ought to come forward with 
the rest, and would were she not held by 
the devil of the dance.” 

“Say nothing more to her about it — this 
is one of the freaks that grow strong by 
opposition — and caution her family to be 
very discreet in speaking to her of her 
folly.” 

“What a time of it I shall have with 
Elder Swan!” said pretty Dolly, over and 
over. ‘He will nag me about dancing, 
and I shall have to rack my braing 
for bright answers. Of course I shall horrify 
him, and if I tell him the truth that I ama 
believer and that I would go to the altar if I 
could do so without giving up dancing, I 
don’t know what he would say.” 

No one replied to her frivolous talk or 
remonstrated as she danced about to the 
sound of her own voice, and she began to 
wonder whether they found her irresistible, 
or whether they had given up all hopes of 
her being a Christian. 

When the elder came, instead of going to 
the parsonage for entertainment as usual, he 
came direct to Mr. Drake’s. 

“Such a privilege to have you here, as I 
cannot go out,” said grandma, and she 
looked at the satin slippers. 

“* Poor little feet! ” said the good man. 
“They have been taking steps for the Lord 
these many years, as you were ministering 
to the needs of His servants. They must 
now rest while younger feet take the steps.” 

‘Tt is pleasant,” replied grandma, “to 
stand aside and to watch the young feet 
walking in the paths of righteousness.”’ 

“Tf he and grandma begin preaching and 
prosing, I know I shall feel just like danc- 
ing,’’ Dolly had said; but now she only 
thought,— 

“How beautiful for an old saint like 
grandma to look back at long years of kind- 
ly deeds; it is like standing on top of Mount 
Hope at sunset and watching the shadows 
stretch away across the green, velvety. 
meadows to the shining thread of the river.” 

They all went to the church for the even- 

ing service, grandma insisting upon being 
left alone, ‘I shall be happier so,” she 
said, ‘ for I shall be with you in spirit asI 
pray.” 
T he elder walked over to the church with 
Dolly, talking brightly and entertainingly of 
the joy of finding the Saviour in youth and 
taking up the work He left for His follow- 
ers; but he did not say a word to her per- 
sonally,and she found no opportunity to 
bring in the pert speeches she had been 
studying up; so just as they were going up 
the church steps she gasped: — 

“* Perhaps I ought to tell you that I should 
like to be good, but every one thinks danc- 
ing such a dreadful thing, and I do so love 
to dance.”’ 

She attempted to speak with her usual 
glibness, but failed, and her companion 
said: — 

“T have no right to decide whether you 
shall dance or not. Such matters are en- 
tirely between yourself and God, If you 
feel yourself to be a sinner and that it is 
through Christ that you are saved, come to 
the altar. Donotallow any earthly con- 
sideration to keep you from the altar.” 

Dolly went forward, and asshe knelt the 
Holy Spirit so filled her heart that her only 
desire was to thoroughly consecrate her- 
self to the Lord and His work. 

When the elder came a year later he said 
to grandma: — . 

** How about Dolly’s dancing ?”’ 

“Oh,” replied the beautiful old saint, “ it 
seems asifall our prayers for the dear 
child have been answered. She has been 
80 filled with the spirit of loving service 
that her feet have been so busy doing ¢r 
rands for the Lord that she has never spok- 
en of dancing since. All her levity see 
to slip off her; never once has she piroue 
about my chair even.” 

“The way to overcome is through the 
power of the Spirit,’”’ said Aunt Jane. 

This is a true sketch, told me by a mem- 


ber of the church in New York State where 
the incident occurred. 


Willington, Conn. 
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About Women. 


—Bryant’s mother, it is said, kepta diary 
for fifty-three years without missing a day. 
This is the entry for Nov. 3, 1794: “ Storming, 
wind N. E.; churned; seven in the evening, son 
born.” 


—— Miss Maria A. West, for many years a 
missionary in Constantinople, and author of 
“The Romance of Missions,” is dead. 


— Frau Professor Von Gizyski, of Berlin, 
wife of the professor of ethics at the University 
of Berlin, has organized a committee of German 
women to visit other countries to study the 
woman question. Two of these ladies are now 
in London —Frau Hanna Bieber-Boehm and 
Frau Jeannette Shwerin. They express them- 
selves delighted to hear the progressive utter- 
ances of representative English women. 


—— Mary Ansell Barrie, the young bride of 
the clever author, J. M. Barrie, is a very pretty 
girl and a very sweet, gentle and estimable one, 
says the Boston Transcript. Though for some 
years a successful actress in London, she has al- 
ways been a girl of simple and retiring tastes. 
She has led the quietest of lives in the home of a 
matron friend—a life so quiet that old-fash- 
joned people, it is said, would have called her a 
“ home-bird.” She has a special talent for 
dressmaking and millinery, and all her cos- 
tumes, professional and private, have been made 
by her own fingers. She is accomplished, being 
askilled musician and a clever artist in oils and 
water-colors. Riding and swimming must be 
added tothe list. She is a member of an old 
and much-respected family, and has treasures of 
beautiful old lace and china. 


— Marie Corelli, author of “ Barabbas,” is 
“ petite and very fair, with a childlike form and 
tiny hands, with deep-set, earnest, gray eyes, 
and a lavish quantity of soft, fluffy, golden hair, 
curling carelessly over her brow and gathered 
into a Greek knot behind. It is difficult to real- 
ize that within the small head lies a brain of 
such power, an imagination so vivid, and an in- 
tellect so keen.’”’ Miss Corelli, who lives at 
South Kensington, treasures a telegram received 
by her from the Queen, which runs: “The 
Queen desires all Marie Corelli’s works.”’ She 
wears the missive in the style of an amulet, in 
a little silk bag tied round her neck, for, says 
she, “If ever I meet with a fatal accident, people 
will find out by it who I was, and also that the 
greatest and best Queen in all the world was 
kind to me.” 


—— Female physicians are in demand in Rus- 
sia. They fill an important place, their practice 
being confined exclusively to their own sex and 
tochildren. The number of women devoting 
themselves to this kind of employment is ex- 
ceptionally large. To furnish those entering 
upon it with the best facilities for preparation, 
a Woman’s Medical Institute is to be established 
in St. Petersburg, under the direction of the 
Ministry of Kducation. When it is known that 
there are twelve million Mohammedans in Rus- 
sia, and that Moslem women will not allow male 
physicians to treat them, and only in rare in- 
stances entrance into the nurseries which are 
connected with their apartments, it is mani- 
fest what a grand opportunity, and what a press- 
ing necessity, there is for female physicians 
throughout the Czar’s dominions. — Presby- 
terian. 


—— There is a woman in New York, says the 
Detroit Journal, who can claim warm friends in 
nearly every city and hamlet of this broad land. 
It is Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, the editor of 
Harper’s Bazar. Mrs. Sangster ison the border 
line of middle life, just where her brains and 
her energies are the most active and the most 
alert. She has a sweet face, serene and peaceful 
inexpression, crowned with white hair and 
with steadfast blue eyes that look out into the 
world in the kindliest fashion, and a mouth that 
is capable only of the gentlest and most helpful 
utterances. Her whole atmosphere is that of 
restful strength. It emanates from the mother 
heart, for in every way she suggests the highest 
phase of motherhood. For Mrs. Sangster has 
seen two little ones grow up, and has sent them 
away, as mothers have to do and have had to do 
from the beginning, to make homes for them- 
selves. The story of her achievement is asimple 
one, and in its simplicity lies its charm. It 
shows what a quiet woman may accomplish who 
hasa purpose in life and goes steadfastly to 
work, making no flourish of trumpets. 

Mrs. Sangster’s first literary venture, soon 
after the close of the late war, was in the line of 
poetry,and was immediately successful. She 
sent a poem to the Independent, which was ac- 
cepted and paid for. The liberality of the paper 
surprised her, and the readiness with which her 
Work was accepted encouraged her, and she 
kept on from that time in the pathway which 
she had chosen. She found a ready market for 
her poetical works and soon became absorbed in 
her new avocation. She tells with a twinkle in 
her eyes of the poem that she had accepted by 
the Atlantic, a tact that at the time she thought 
Set the final seal of success on her work. About 
that time she became the editor of the Hearth 
and Home, a position which she held for some 
time, writing all the time for other periodicals. 
She finally became associated with the Harpers 
4&8 8 reader of manuscripts, and also as the head 
of the departments in Harper’s Young People. 
With all her editorial work Mrs. Sangster has 
found time during the past year to prepare a 

of poems which has been published by the 
, and to which she gave the suggestive 
‘title: “On the Road Home.” 


THE CROWN, OF THE YEAR. 


In 5 
the b: : 
Rie Seen errant 


leaming like pear! in the tender 
ft shapes of cloud that melt and drift, 
With tints of opal that glow and shift. 


For the wind blows from the warm 


southwes 
And ruffies the snow on the white gull’s breast — 
Fills all the sails till the boats careen ; 


Driven to leeward, dashed with 7 
Or beating up through the beautiful bay. 


Ah, happy morning of autumn sweet, 

Yet ripe and rich with the summer’s heat! 

By the ruined wall on the rocky height, 

In shadow I gaze at the changing light, 
endor of color that clothes thee round 

uge orb of the earth to its utmost bound. 


Near me each humble flower and weed — 
The dock’s rich umber, gone to seed, 
The hawkbit’s gold, the bayberry"s spice, 
One late wild rose beyond all price; 

Each is a friend and all are dear, 
Pathetic signs of the waning year. 


The painted rose haws, how they glow! 
Like crimson wine the woodbines show; 
The wholesome yarrow’s clusters fine 
Like frosted silver dimly shine; 

And who thy quaintest charm shall tell, 
Thou little scarlet pimpernel ? 


The jeweled sea and the deeps of the air, 

All heaven and earth are good and fair. 

Ferns at my feet and the mullein’s spike, 

And the soaring gull, I love alike; 

With the schooner’s grace as she leans to the 


tide 
The soul within me is satisfied. 


In the mellow, risen autumn days 

When the world is zoned in their purple haze, 
A spirit of beauty walks abroad 

That fills the heart with the — of God; 
The spring and summer may bless and cheer, 
But autumn brings us the crown o’ the year. 


— CELIA THAXTER, in Independent. 








FLOWERS — SINGERS — SPEAKERS. 


FRENCH specialist has issued a work, 

entitled Le Danger des Fleurs. We have 
not seen the book, only a summary of its con- 
tents. He is said to write scientifically; but we 
are concerned with what he has to say of the 
injurious effect of the smell of flowers upon the 
vocal organs. 

In treating this he particularly objects to the 
rose and all flowers with a strong scent; gives 
cases of operatic singers who have complete- 
ly lost their voices through their passion for 
certain flowers. To some the violet, to others 
the lilac, and to others the jasmine, is most in- 
jurious. He declines to specify as to what 
flowers should be avoided by certain tempera- 
ments, as personal susceptibility has so much 
todo with the injurious effects. The famous 
teacher, Faure, is quoted as to the evil effects of 
flowers on the voices of opera singers. It is 
affirme! that Madame Richard, of the Paris 
opera, forbids her pupils to have flowers about 
them, and that Madame Krauss will not sit in 
the room with a bunch of violets. He mentions 
Mme. Calvé as having utterly lost her voice for 
atjme as the result of receiving a bouquet of 
lilacs after singing at a concert. 

With regard to these matters we know noth- 
ing scientifically, except that the odors given off 
by flowers havea marked effect for evil upon sick 
persons, and that fainting has been attributed 
by physicians to the essential oils emanating 
from flowers. But of the evil influences of 
flowers upon the human voice we know much. 
Hoarseness and weakness have attacked us from 
this cause. The writer has ascended the pulpit 
in perfect health, without the slightest indica- 
tion of hoarseness, and without making any ef- 
fort to speak has become hoarse, and has fre- 
quently ordered flowers removed and a window 
opened, when the hoarseness disappeared. For 
many years he has refused to speak in the vi- 
cinity of flowers, or if compelled to do so has 
made the remarks as brief as possible. 

Further, at faneral services, especially in 
houses, where there are many flowers, he has 
known singers to break down from no other 
cause, and ministers to complain that they were 
unable to think clearly or speak strongly. It 
has also long been our belief that flowers are 
the chief cause of the intolerable closeness ex- 
perienced on such occasions. Of course, if every 
window in the house is closed, the gas lighted 
in the daytime, and the rooms crowded, this 
will account for a certain form of closeness; 
but the addition of sweet odors and invisible 
particles from decaying flowers greatly increases 
it, producing a sickening effect. 

After many experiments and much inquiry, 
we can confidently urge upon all persons who 
desire a clear and distinct voice, either for sing- 
ing or speaking, to avoid standing in the prox- 
imity of bouquets or plants when any vocal ef- 
fort is to be made. — Christian Advocate. 








BUTS, IFS, AND BARRIERS. 


T a dinner given in town not long since, 

the talk about the table drifted intoa 
discussion of certain books on metaphysics 
which within a few years had made a deep im- 
pression on many minds. Some one was speak- 
ing of the quality of the author’s work, of its 
peculiar value as a preparation for an under- 
standing of subtler subjects which subsequent 
writers along his lines had expounded. The 
beautiful woman who sat near the host looked 
up and said: ‘“ You do not mean you find any- 
thing of value in that man? His tone is irri- 
tating to me, I can’t understand anybody’s lik- 
ing him.” This ended the discussion of the 





man; for the talk, as it always must among 





people careful not to destroy by dispute the 
charm of a dinner when it runs upon a snag of 
disagreement, swept easily about into another 
and a different channel. The next day, how- 
ever, the beautiful woman called upon the in- 
terrupted speaker. ‘I have lain awake half the 
night,” she said, “thinking of what I did. It 
was so stupid in me to speak in that way. I 
contributed nothing to the discussion, and I 
shut away from myself an opportunity to widen 
my knowledge in a new direction.” 
This shutting away of opportunities from 
ourselves is a sin of which the majority of us 
are guilty, though few of us, like the lady at 
dinner, are so wide awake spiritually as to per- 
ceive our fault. We are, indeed, for the most 
part, much busier in throwing up barriers about 
ourselves, in closing avenues through which 
wider knowledge and perception are approach- 
ing, than we are in ridding ourselves of those 
clogs to progress which inheritance has be- 
queathed and environment helped to bind about 
our feet. 
Untimely criticism is a barrier, shutting out 
affection from us, and spontaneity. ‘Don't 
wriggle your feet so, my son,’’ says the critical 
father toa boy vibrant with enthusiasm. The 
correction could have waited; and the boy,with 
dampened ardor, turns away, telling his next 
story elsewhere, while the father some day won- 
ders why boys are sealed books to their elders. 
“Where did you buy that dreadful cravat?” 
Mary says to John, in the midst of his cheerful 
salutation, when he is just about to tell her of a 
bit of good fortune. ‘Such silly sentimental- 
ity!’ says John, with a shrug of indifference, 
to Mary, at some new thought springing out of 
her heart, dewy in freshness as a newly plucked 
rose. And John and Mary each grows to mourn 
the fact that the best of the other sheds its fra- 
grance elsewhere. There are a hundred other 
barriers—the dwelling on material cares, the 
wanton disregard of social amenities, the sen- 
sitiveness to personal peculiarities. ‘‘ Her voice 
worries me; I can’t listen,” says some one of 
another who is speaking pearls of wisdom. 
Then there are all the buts and ifs of every- 
day life, with which we rake together all our 
past experience and present condition, making 
of them bulwarks no remedy can pierce — “If I 
were only sure.” “If you only knew.” “But 
you can never understand.” “ But you do not 
know how peculiar my condition is.” “If I 
were only situated as you are, perhaps.’’ We hear 
these almost every time we proffer help or hold 
out a promise to the weak, the suffering, and the 
troubled; and unless we are strong in purpose, 
poised above discouragement, we are apt to flee 
away dismayed. For no one wants to fight an 
individual with one hand in order to bestow a 
gift with the other.— Harper's Bazar, 








FOR VALUE RECEIVED. 


N a prosperous farming community in one of 
these blessed United States lives a man who 
has a good-sized family of children, some of 
them quite young. The profits on farm produce 
have not been amazingly large for the past few 
years,and while he has managed to keep his 
head well above the water, he has not been able 
to hire as much help as he would have liked. 
He has two daughters and a son, the younger of 
the three being about sixteen years old. They 
were bright youngsters, this trio, and a couple 
of years ago, when the district school closed in 
the spring, the oldest girl sought an interview 
with her father, in the course of which she put 
some pretty plain business propositions before 
him. He had regretted that he was not able to 
hire necessary help both in the house and out of 
doors, and the daughter proposed that the father 
pay to her, her brother and sister, about one- 
quarter of the sum that a couple of good men 
would cost, and they would do the work in the 
house, the dairy, and the garden, and the boy 
take his share of the regular farm-work and the 
care of the stock. Half of the money was to be 
paid in cash at the end of each month; for the 
other half the father’s note was to be given, or, 
instead of this, some farm animals that they 
might rear and sell on their own account, due 
allowance being made for keeping, etc. 

They were all ambitious for more education, 
but found it impossible to obtain it at the adja- 
cent school. They therefore devised a way for 
self-education that was worthy of a genius. 
Every month they sent to the city for books, pa- 
pers and other literary matter, joined some sum- 
mer schools and literary organizations that 
could be kept up with by letter, and among 
other things took a full Chautauqua course. 
There was always time for a couple of hours’ 
study in the evening, the noon hour was utilized 
and every odd moment was made the most of. 
At the end of two years there were not three bet- 
ter informed young persons in their section of 
the country. Not only in general literary work 
were they thoroughly posted, but having taken 
to scientific study in one direction, they spread 
out into others. They investigated everything 
that was worth knowing in farming, gardening, 
fruit culture and the florist’s art. The result 
was a great increase in the amount and value of 
the crops, and much better methods in the mar- 
keting and management of the farm and prod- 
uce, 

At the beginning of the third year the eldest 
daughter and the son had the refusal of excel- 
lent positions away from home; but the father, 
realizing the advantage they had been to him 
and the business, paid each one.as a salary the 
amount over and above the estimated ordinary 
value of the products of such a place. This 
agreement was accompanied with the contract 





that whatever in excess of this they could make 


they were welcome to. Although the last bar- 
gain has been running less than a year, the re- 
sults of their research and industry are so ap- 
parent that both are likely to realize a handsome 
sum for their work. 

Instead of scrimping and depriving these 
young people of their pleasures and privileges, 
as many people in moderate circumstances in 
their vicinity have done, this man has appre- 
ciated something of the value of brains, and, 
realizing it, is willing to pay for it. Each of 
these three industrious young people has his 
own horse and goes about when his work is 
done at his pleasure; they have an admirable 
library, between them take all the popular pub- 
lications, and their society is sought for by all 
the neighbors, who understand the value of the 
knowledge of an expert. 

Many fathers would find their domestic and 
financial condition in much better shape if they 
would adopt this idea.— New York Ledger. 





SELFISH AND LEND-A-HAND. 


Little Miss Selfish and Lend-a-Hand 

Went journeying up and down the land. 

Op Lend-a-Hand the sunshine smiled, 

The wild-flowers bloomed for the happy child, 
Birds greeted her from many a tree; 

But Selfish said, “‘ No one loves me.” 


Little Miss Selfish and Lend-a-Hand 

Went journeying home across the land. 

Miss Selfish met with trouble and loss — 

The weather was bad, the folks were cross; 

Lend-a-Hand said, when the journey was o’er, 
“IT never had such a good time before.”’ 


— Mary F. Butts, in Outlook. 





A TRUE HERO. 


rT\HE boys and girls who read the HBRALD 

have probably seen in the daily papers, 
or their parents have read to them, some 
account of the terrible forest fires that have 
recently swept over portions of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Hundreds of peo- 
ple lost their lives, and millions of dollars 
worth of property was destroyed, Nothing 
so awful and heart-rending has ever oc- 
curred. Against the blackness of such an 
appalling calamity the heroism of James 
Root, a locomotive engineer, stands out in 
a grand white light. But for him the names 
of over four hundred more persons would 
have been added to the death roll. The fol- 
lowing account of his dreadful ride is given 
in the Chicago Inter-Ocean:— 


A train pulled out of Duluth bearing 250 pas- 
sengers — men, women, and children. The name 
of the engineer was Root, James Root —a com- 
monplace name, fitting a commonplace man, As 
the train sped on the sunlight became darkened, 
and the darkness grew so that the lamps were 
lighted in the cars and the great eye of the en- 
gine was set aflame. “There’s a storm coming, 
Jack,” said the engineer to McGowan, his fire- 
man. Butthe clouds were not the beneficent 
carriers of rain. They were a death pall gather- 
ing about the train from fires of the forest that 
were even then feeding on villages and drinking 
up the blood of human victims, 

After a time these clouds wrapped the train so 
densely in their folds that the character of them 
became known to the half-stified passengers, 
and terror entered in with them. The light of 
the engine could penetrate them only to reveal 
less than a hundred feet of track, and the speed 
of the train was a rush through chaos. Soon the 
town of Hinckley was reached —no longer a town, 
but a heap of ashes and charred bones and yet 
burning flesh. As the train came to astandstill, 
a hundred or two frightened wretches, fugitives 
from the consuming -flames, clambered aboard 
in a frenzied way, piteously pleading to be hur- 
ried from the pursuing flames that even now 
leaped with a roar toward the engine. Root, 
with his hand upon the throttle, began a race 
for life back over the way he had come. But the 
flames pursued faster than the train could fiy, 
and the heat of them shattered the glass of the 
windows, caught the wood-work of the cars, and 
blistered it into fire. 

Arms of flame reached in through the windows 
of the cab and caught the clothing of the engi- 
neer so that the fireman had to fling buckets of 
water over him as he stood. The throttle became 
hot and scorched the palm that grasped it, but 
the tense muscles not fora moment relaxed their 
hold. The engineer stood to his post with a 
fidelity that the raging hell could not dismay. 
On ahead were the rank sedges and slimy waters 
of a swamp, the only haven of promised relief in 
all that fury of fire and smoke, To reach that 
before the train should become itself a running 
tongue of fiame, the cars already burning 
fiercely! Any failure there at the throttle meant 
death to those men and women and children, 
whom despair had seized. Three times, overcome 
by the intolerable heat, the engineer fell to the 
floor of his cab, and three times he dragged him- 
self up to grasp the throttle again, the heart of 
him unfaltering, the brain of him calmly reso- 
lute. At last the swamp, and the headlong hur- 
rying from the burning train; the engineer, ex- 
hausted, at last borne in the arms of those he 
had saved to a place of safety. And with a roar 
the flames burst upon the train and consumed it. 
Not much of which to tell, but something to do, 
that ride through fire. And James Root, lying 
now in the hospital — well, his soul is the stuff 





of which heroes are made in this world —arch- 
angels in the world beyond. 
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Editorial. 





ONE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


HE following instructive incident is re- 

lated by Bishop Janes in a letter to 

his daughter, which may be found in his 

biography. It deserves to be repeated and 
needs but little explanation : — 

“ I remember the first year I was in the minis- 
try I visited an aged and poor colored woman. I 
found her very happy notwithstanding her 
many infirmities. I asked her, ‘ Are you always 
so happy?’ She replied, ‘ Yes, always happy.’ 
‘But are you never unhappy?’ She replied, 
with great earnestness, ‘No; I won’t be un- 
happy.’ I presume I have thought of that visit a 
thousand times. I am persuaded the will has 
much to do with our happiness,”’ 

This is certainly true. We can command 
our thoughts. We can turn resolutely away 
from the consideration of disagreeable 
topics. We can look at the bright side. 
We can refuse to take offence with God, 
or with our fellow-men. We can get rid of 
our own self-will, and accept God’s will in 
ite stead. Then how can we help being 
happy ? 








RIGHTEOUS SKIPPING. 


T used to be considered a bad habit to 
skip, when one was reading a book. 
But times have changed ; opinions, preju- 
dices, codes of ethics, standards of conduct 
—almost all the old things have suffered 
more or less from that transforming process 
which always follows the sudden access of 
more light. It is no longer a sort of breach 
of morals to skip whole paragraphs and 
pages of books. Indeed, it has become the 
finest art of reading to skip wisely! What 
scholar now-a-days reads a book doggedly, 
mechanically through, and then draws a 
sigh of satisfaction at the close, because he 
hasn’t skipped a word? The modern reader 
must skip, ought to skip. There is at least 
an intellectual obligation upon him to do so. 
The art is, to know what to skip. When 
one skips wisely in his reading, he develops 
mental judgment, adds to his store of 
knowledge wheat unmixed with chaff, 
and saves something of God’s most price- 
less gift — time. 

So there is a certain virtue in skipping 
portions of books. That is one kind of 
righteous skipping — but ouly a small part 
of the whole. 

There is a moral obligation resting upon us 
toskip certain records of experience—“ for- 
getting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto the things which are 
before.” Skip the old depressing thoughts 
— drop them out of memory —lighten the 
wings of the spirit, seeking higher levels of 
life and hope. Don’t carry a dummy of the 
burden which Christ has taken off your 
shoulders. Sing on your upward pilgrim 
path — don’t sit down to mope. Skip the 
memory of old, forgiven, conquered sins 
and faults. It is righteous skipping. 

Skip old sorrows. What good does it do 
to weep over them? If they have brought 
you any living inspirations or lessons, 
dwell on these. If you must needs keep 
your bottled tears, keep them where the 
sunshine may paint rainbows in them. 

Skip vexations. Nobody ever profited by 
dwelling upon them. If your friend, your 
brother, your wife, your husband, drops a 
hasty word —for which, no doubt, in their 
secret hearts they are sorry immediately — 
forget it. If you do not cherish it, it 
is gone; it is as if it had not been. Oh, 
the Christlikeness of forgiving and for- 
getting ! 

Skip temptations, skip impure thoughts, 
skip complainings, skip the angry thought 
and word, skip everything that you are 
better without. What a good thing skip- 
ping is! How strange that people do 
not count it more of a virtue, as well as 
an accomplishment! There is a good 
deal more righteousness than we have 
thought, perhaps, in that simple, negative 
thing — a hiatus. 








“THE ORGANIC LAW OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.”* 


N this small volame Judge Sibley has 
made a handsome contribution to the 
discussion now going on, upon the constitu- 
tional question, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He writes clearly and incisively ; 
he has a point to make, and he makes it. 
Beginning with the principles involved in 
the original organization of the Methodist 
Church in America, he shows how the 
General Conference was originally consti- 
tuted and finally modified to a representa- 
“Tus Oneantic Law oF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 


Cuvrcs. By Hiram L. Sibley. Hunt & Baton: New 
York. Price, 0 cents. 








tive body ; how the Conference combines 
legislative, executive and judicial powers, 
and how “ no power of the General Confer- 
ence can be called into exercise unless a 
matter in nature appropriate thereto is 
before the body to be acted upon.” 
The Conference in its judicial capacity 
must havea case, and without such a case 
the deliverance of the court is a mere 
opinion. In acting on the woman question 
in 1888 the Conference had a case and made 
a valid judicial decision binding upon the 
church ; while in the action on the Hamil- 
ton resolutions in 1892 it had no case, and 
the resolutions are merely the opinion of 
the majority, and not law binding upon the 
church. Such are the purport and gist of 
the brave little book. 

The Judge, of course, writes from the 
standpoint of the lawyer, and finds no 
difficulty in pointing out cases where the 
Conference transcended the civil order and 
the precedents of the courts. The members, 
in earlier time, were not lawyers; but, 
though not always following the legal 
order, they legislated with general good 
sense and clearness. 

The conflict, in this case, rages about the 
constitution. Unfortunately that is one of 
the most elastic words to be found in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, being, in fact, a sort of 
India-rubber bag, into which the most vari- 
ous things may be tucked at pleasure, with- 
out it ever being full. Judge Sibley’s defi- 
nition of the constitution seems to fill the 
bag exactly; but twenty other definitions 
may be thrust in after it without taxing to 
the utmost ite elasticity. The word may 
mean little or much, according to what you 
have put into it. Without great care, one 
is liable to get in the conclusion what is not 
in the premises. Here, it seems to us, the 
Judge is at fault by the very narrowness of 
his definition. Now there are, in fact, as 
many kinds of constitutions as there are 
forms of human society. There are consti- 
tutions of democracy, aristocracy, of a re- 
public, of an empire, and so on to the end 
of the catalogue. Words which define one 
of these constitutions will not define anoth- 
er; they are things that are alike only as 
serving as the fundamental law of the par- 
ticular bodies to which they belong. The 
compact made by the Pilgrims in the ‘“‘ May- 
flower’ was a constitution ; so was the 
charter given to the colony at the Bay. The 
Articles of Confederation was a constitu- 
tion of independent States as really as the 
enactment of 1787 was a federal constitution. 

If we turn to the Methodist Church in 
America, we shall find it has had several 
constitutions, Until 1784 we lived under an 
absolute monarchy. John Wesley was the 
sole lawgiver and governor. His ukase was 
our constitution. He changed law and men 
at will. At the Christmas Conference an 
independent church was organized, whose 
fundamental law was the Discipline, taken 
largely from the General Minutes. It was 
the constitution of an aristocracy; for, by 
its provisions, sovereignty resided in the 
small class of optimates known as the trav- 
eling preachers. Our author thinks we had 
no constitution down to 1808; but here we 
beg to differ from so learned an authority. 
We had a constitution in the day the church 
was organized, though not just such a con- 
stitution as that of 1808 or 1872; really, how- 
ever, a fundamental law under which the 
church existed and acted. The optimates 
of 1784 at first transacted their business in 
a single Conference; but as the work grew, 
several sessions of the single Oonference 
were held each year, and the act of a par- 
ticular session was passed around for con- 
firmation to the othersessions. In this way 
any new act was perfected. As this was 
found to be an inconvenient mode of legis- 
lation, the General Conference was organ- 
ized in 1792, This made no change inthe 
nature of the government; the same opti- 
mates held rule, under the Discipline, hav- 
ing changed only their mode of doing busi- 
ness. Instead of making rules and regula- 
tions at each annual session, they all came 
together in mass meeting once in four 
years. 

In 1808 the preachers had become so nu- 
merous and widely scattered as to make the 
quadrennial assembling inconvenient. Those 
at the extremities were unable to attend, 
which gave those near the centre undue 
power in the body. To avoid this evil, the 
Conference of 1808 devised the plan of a 
delegated General Conference, to which was 
given all legislative, executive and judicial 
powers. The Conference became at once a 
legislature, an. executive, and a supreme 
court. The body was not invested with 
these large powers without imposing at the 

same time limitations in the shape of the 
Restrictive Rules. That is, the optimates, 
in whom reposed the sovereignty, imposed 
on the newly-created body a constitution or 





charter under which alone it could act in 
making rules and regulations.' How did this 
act of 1808 affect the status of the church? 
In no way atall. The government still in- 
hered, as before, in the eldership, and the 
Discipline remained the constitution of the 
church. The elders had simply created a 
body to represent or act for them, and had 
imposed upon it a special constitution, so 
that we now had two organic laws, one for 
the church at large, found in the Discipline 
as a whole, and a subordinate one for the 
General Conference. The constitution was 
still the constitution of an aristocracy. 

The admission of laymen in 1872 made a 
totally new departure. The basis of sover- 
eignty was broadened to include laymen, 
and hence our constitution became repub- 
lican. The General Conference no longer 
represented an optimate aristocracy, but 
came to stand for the whole people, clerical 
and lay. But after this radical change the 
two constitutions remain — the general con- 
stitution of the church and the constitution 
of the General Conference. Our current 
debate is on the reconstruction of the lat- 
ter. What is, and what ought to be, the 
constitution of the General Conference? 

Now, suppose we accept Judge Sibley’s 
view in regard to the proper mode of judi- 
cial action by the General Oonference, 
where would it leave us? According to his 
view the Oonference in acting judicially 
must have an actual case; and, as Dr. Ham- 
ilton, in offering his resolutions, had no 
case, the Conference had no right to act. 
But, unhappily, in spite of these objections, 
the Conference did act by passing the reso- 
lutions; and, however out of order and even 
unconstitutional, they remain, so far as 
enacted, law, for the reason that the Con- 
ference is supreme, or the court of ultimate 
appeal. An unconstitutional law passed by 
Congress may be reversed or rendered null 
by the Supreme Court ; but the Methodist 
Ohurch has no supreme court outside the 
General Conference. For this very reason 
the Judge’s view of the case is inapplicable 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is 
all very good civil law usage; it isnot Meth- 
odist usage. That the General Conference 
and the civil court are two quite different 
institutions does not seem to have been suf- 
ficiently observed by our author. 








Work Relief in Boston. 


OSTON is a typical city in the matter of 
work-relief. Two kinds of relief are 
called for —the chronic, and the temporary, due 
to an emergency in the life of an individual and, 
as at present, a depression in business. Predic- 
tions are already made that the coming winter 
will be harder for the poor and the unemployed 
than last winter. Hence it is desirable to learn 
the lessons of last year’s experience. During the 
winter of 1893-’94 much money was subscribed 
for the purpose of relieving the distress. in 
their efforts to provide temporary employment, 
a committee of citizens, in the city, disbursed a 
subscription fund and money received from 
other sources amounting to $136,568.70, and in 
the aggregate nearly 10,000 persons were provid- 
ed with work-relief. 

The 24th Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Labor Bureau is before us. Great as were the 
numbers of the unemployed, their numbers were 
exaggerated. The police census of Boston proved 
to be more accurate than that of the Andover 
House, and the former reported one-third less 
than the latter. The standing agencies do 
a more thorough work than those organized in 
haste to meet the emergency. The employment 
agencies include not only the intelligence of- 
fices, but the churches, especially Trinity (Epis- 
copalian), Ruggles St. (Baptist), Berkeley Tem- 
ple (Congregational), and St. John’s (Methodist 
Episcopal); the various Christian Associations 
for young men and women; industrial and phil- 
anthropic organizations like the Industrial Aid 
Society, the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, the Temporary Home for Working 
Women, the Industrial Home; and reformatory 
institutions like the Massachusetts Home for 
Intemperate Women. The employment registry 
of the Y. M.C. A. is supported from funds of 
the Association, but fully two-thirds of the 
places filled are secured by those who are not 
members, the registry being open to all males. 
About one-third of theapplicants secure work. 
The Young Men’s Christian Union on Boylston 
St. has had a unique experience for twenty-six 
years, for it reports that the demand for intelli- 
gent, reliable, active boys and young men has 
generally been in excess of the supply and much 
of the time considerably in excess. Personal solic- 
itations of employers for work for the unemployed 
are common on the part of church members. It 
is well to have such a fact repeatedly recorded in 
a labor bureau report. 

A new emphasis upon the magnitude and de- 
structiveness of intemperance as injurious to 
laborers is furnished bythe bare statement that 
the Home for Intemperate Women is always full, 
the institution constantly tested to the extreme 
limits of its capacity. The inmates are from 
every trade — housekeepers, seamstresses, cooks, 
factory employees, dressmakers, saleswomen, 
cigar-makers, etc. 

Women were driven last winter from the high- 





er to the lower occupations, and it is to their 
credit that in some, even many, cases, t' 
yielded as gracefully as possible to the inevitable, 
music teachers and artists becoming domestics, 
and accommodating themselves to other forms 
of labor, rather than become dependent. When 
municipal employment is furnished, the benefi- 
ciaries are chiefly males. 








How To Do It. 


ANY of our faithful ministers earnestly 
desire to increase the circulation of 
Z10N’S HERALD in their charges, but have never 
really learned how to do it. To such we say, 
from a successful experience, that it is not 
enough to publicly state that subscriptions will 
be received. No work of any importance to the 
charge will be accomplished by simply making 
an announcement from the pulpit of its desir- 
ability. If the preacher is really determined to 
increase his list, he would better begin by deliv- 
ering a sermon on church literature, or the 
necessity of good reading in the family. Let 
him tell the people something of the history of 
the Wesleyan Association and its beneficent 
work among our patronizing Conferences. Sam- 
ple copies should be freely distributed on that 
Sunday among the congregation and in the Sun- 
day-school, unless the minister has already sent 
the publisher a carefully-selected list of non- 
subscribers’ names. But the best work will be 
achieved by a house-to-house canvass among 
those who are not subscribers. One of our most 
successful ministers writes: ‘I gave notice of 
your special offer last Sunday, but I never found 
a mere notice sufficient. I preach on the subject 
of good reading, and then make a personal can- 
vase for the paper.”’ 








That Annual Epworth League Convention. 


E are able to assure our readers that the 
annual convention of the First General 
Conference District, ai Manchester, N. H., Oct. 4 
and 5, promises to be an unusually enjoyable 
and profitable season. The Methodism of the 
city is distinguished for its hospitality and good 
fellowship. The program of exercises is particu- 
larly varied and strong. President Carman, of 
the Methodist Church of Canada, who preaches 
the annual sermon, is one of the most thought- 
ful and eloquent men that we have ever been 
privileged to hear. Prof. 8. F. Upham, D. D., 
who delivers the annual address, is always perti- 
nent, forceful and eloquent. We could wish 
that every member of our Epworth Leagues 
could hear the revered and much-beloved Dr. 
W. R. Clark upon “ Loyalty to Methodism.” 
The other numbers on the program are able and 
attractive. We exhort our readers to attend 
this convention, and thus help to swell its num- 
bers and enkindle enthusiasm. 








The Evolution of the Teachers’ Bible. 


T is not many years since a queer-looking 
volume in leather binding with overlapping 
edges, and encircled by a rubber band, was of- 
fered to the American public. A glance at its 
contents showed that it was a reference Bible 
with the addition of a concordance, maps, and 
what at that day were considered “‘ numerous ” 
helps. It was the “ Bagster Bible,” clumsy in 
shape, expensive, but well bound — a new thing, 
and the forerunner of the great family of 
‘Teachers’ Bibles.’”’ The welcome accorded to 
this Bible was such as to stimulate competition 
at once, and Eyre & Spottiswoode, “ the Queen’s 
printers,” were soon in the field with the first 
(so-called) Teachers’ Bible. Its helps furnished 
to the average Bible student all comments, 
tables, etc., needed for ordinary Bible study; 
and as they were compiled by the most eminent 
English scholars, the Bible at once became “ The 
Teachers’ Bible,” and superseded the Bagster. 
A defect in bindings (which has since been 
overcome) offered an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of the “‘ Oxford ” edition, which soon 
appeared as an active competitor. With con- 
tents of equal merit with its rival, its facsimile 
editions, India paper, and superb bindings, 
with its uniform excellence of workmanship, 
soon gave it an enviable reputation and made it 
the “Standard Teachers’ Bible.” For many 
years it held eadily the leading place. A few 
years since the Bagsters brought out “‘ The Com- 
prehensive Teachers’ Bible,’’ and this was fol- 
lowed by the ‘Cambridge Teachers’ Bible,” 
both of them worthy competitors with the Ox- 
ford; but neither of them succeeded in replac- 
ing it in the public estimation. 

In the meantime the “Collins Bible” had be- 
come widely known in England as the “clear 
print ” Bible; and, attracted by the excellence 
of its workmanship, an American publisher s¢- 
cured the exclusive control of the book for the 
American market. He then enlisted the serv- 
ices of such scholars as Schaff, Harper, Vincent, 
Dunning, Stalker, in America, and they with 
the leading scholars of Europe were employed to 
produce a series of helps which should give to 
the Bible student all that was latest and best in 
discovery, exploration, and scholarship. Major 
Conder, the great explorer, was commissioned to 
prepare an entirely new set of maps. German 
scholars were employed to translate the helps 
into that language; and finally, in 1892, the 
“ International Bible ” was offered to the pub- 
lic. The name was happily chosen, as for the 
first time it presented the combined sc 
of the Old and the New World in both English 
and German, and as the latest step in this‘ evo~ 
lution ” it quickly found a cordial welcome 
among American Bible students as the only 
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pook which contained anything which was dis- 
the product of their own country. 

It would be interesting to note the effect of 
these changes upon the readers. The most cas- 
ual observation would show that Bible study 
has been wonderfully stimulated by the intro- 
duction of the “ Teacher’s Bible.” With one of 
these efficient aids the teacher or scholar will 
be well equipped for aggressive Christian work. 








Personals. 


_ Rev. Walford Green, the new president of 
the British Wesleyan Conference, is said to be 
the richest Wesleyan minister in England. 

—Rev. Benjamin Smith, for over forty years a 
member of the North Indiana Conference, died 
at his home in Muncie, Sept. 6, aged 75 years. 

—William R. Moody, eldest son of D. L. 
Moody,and Mary Whittle, eldest daughter of 
Major D. W. Whittle, were recently married at 
Northfield. 

— Rev. O. CO. Shelton, a superannuate of Iowa 
Conference, died at Burlington, Iowa, Sept. 5, 
aged 80 years. He had preached in that State 
fifty-two years. 

—Mrs. 8. E. King Ames, widow of Rev. B. D. 
Ames, and sister of Rev. J. E. King, D. D., and 
Rev. J. M. King, D. D., died, Sept. 10, at Round 
Lake, in great peace, 

—Judge Worthington, one of the members of 
the commission appointed by President Cleve- 
land to investigate the recent strike, is the son 
of a Methodist preacher. 

—Mrs. Rogers, widow of the late Dr. C. 8. 

, has moved from Dorchester to Eliot 
Street, Milton. Her home will be next door to. 
that of Dr. Daniel Steele. 

—Rev. Dr. T. B. Neely, of Philadelphia, 
attended the recent Grindelwald Conference in 
Switzerland, and made en address upon “ Re- 
union from a Methodist Standpoint.” 

—Bishop Newman and wife sailed from Liver- 

on the “ Umbria,” Sept. 15,and hope to 
reach New York on the 22d. They will spend a 
little time at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

— Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. D., pastor of Met- 
ropolitan Church, Washington, who has been 
laid aside during the summer months by illness, 
resumed the work of his pastorate last Sunday. 

—Rev. J. L. Folsom and wife, of Rockport, 
Me., are in great affliction because of the death 
of their baby boy, J. Leslie, jr., which oceurred 
Tuesday, Sept. 11. The interment took place at 
Augusta. 

—Rev. Dr. W. R. Benham, late president of 
the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, has been trans- 
ferred from the Genesee to the Wyoming Con- 
ference and appointed pastor of First Church at 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

—Lee & Shepard of this city have brought out 
another volume from the prolific pen of Rev. 
louis Albert Banks, D. D., entitled, “‘ The 
Honeycombs of Life,”” which will receive early 
notice in our Book Table. 

—General Booth’s farewell meeting before his 
departure for America and Canada occurred in 
London, Sept. 10. He sailed from England last 
week and will make a tour of this country, visit- 
ing the Salvation Army stations. 

—Rev. 8. C. Keeler, presiding elder of Con- 
cord District of the New Hampshire Conference, 
was married to Mrs. Anna M. Leavenworth, of 
New York city, Sept. 15, Rev. J. E. Robins offi- 
clating, assisted by Rev. G. M. Curl. 

~J. Henry Van Tassel is employed on a salary 
by the Wesleyan Guild Chapter of the Epworth 
League at Ann Arbor to further the interests of 
Methodism and practical Christianity among the 
students of the University of Michigan. 

—Bishop Foster made the principal address, 
last week, at the laying of the corner-stone of 
thenew Five Points Mission in New York on 
the Old Brewery. He was present at the organ- 
ization of the Mission forty-five years ago. 

—N.8. Hopkins, M. D., and wife, of our China 
Mission, who have been spending some time in 
this country, left the home of their parents in 
Wellfleet on Monday, Sept. 17, to return to 
their work in China, going by Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

— We have been interested in reading the ab-. 
stract of a timely sermon preached by Rev. F. P. 
Parkin, pastor of the First Church, Germantown, 
Pa., on “ The Public Schools and their Teachers,” 
Which is reported quite fully in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of Sept. 10. 


~The Christian Instructor of Philadelphia, 

in last week’s issue, says editorially: ‘The 

authority of the Catholic Church does not sup- 

Port Bishop Watterson, of Columbus, on the 

question, yet from personal knowledge of 

the man we believe he will maintain the posi- 
tion which he has taken.” 


— Ot Mr. Gladstone’s contribution in the Nine- 
teenth Century tor ber upon “ The Atone- 
ment,” the Christian World (London) says: 

The veteran statesman has been premier of this 
Country, If the influence and respectful hearing 
etanted to his religious utterance may be taken 
“ & gage in the question, it may also fairly be 
claimed that he is its spiritual primus as well. 
It 1s « profoundly interesting spectacle, which 
*Oother country than England can show, of a 

of the first rank, after political labors 
‘tending over the greater part of a century, in 
his last years turning the thoughts of the world- 
Sudience which waits upon his words to 
central questions of the religious life on 





Which his own inner character has been nour- 


ished, and which have entered so profoundly 
into the growth and stability of the nation to 
which he belongs.” 

— Rev. Edward Mueller, assistant pastor of 
Mt. Vernon Place Church, Baltimore, has been 
elected president of Kansas W. Univer- 
sity, and has resigned his present tion to go 
West. He will investigate the scope and condi- 
tion of the University, and, if these permit, 
will accept the position. Mr. Mueller is a grad- 
uate with honors of Central Wesleyan College 
and Boston University School of Theology. 

— Rev. W. Swindells, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
has been elected editor of the 
Methodist. We congratulate the Methodism of 
that fair city and State upon this wise selection. 
Dr. Swindells possesses the peculiar ability, cour- 
age and prehensiveness needed for successful 
editorial work. Under his management we ex- 
pect to see the Philadelphia Methodist become 
one of the influential papers of the church. 

—The Christian (London) of Aug. 30 says: 
“Dr. L. W. Munhall, the American evangelist, 
has been paying a visit to Europe with his fam- 
ily. In the early part of July they reached this 
side of the Atlantic, and, after a short stay in 
England, visited in succession parts of Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, and Belgium. Dr. 
Munhall spoke at the Central Noon Prayer- 
meeting, Aldersgate Street, on Tuesday. He re- 
turns to the States from Liverpool on Wednes- 
day next.” 

— A very pretty wedding occurred at the home 
of Mr. A. Willard Case at the Highlands, South 
Manchester, Conn., Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 4, 
the contracting parties being the daughter of 
Mr. Case, Miss Maytie Alberta, for several years 
the accomplished organist in the Methodist 
church of that place, and Mr. Albert Lyon 
Crowell, of Melrose, brother-in-law of Rev. C. E. 
Davis. Rev. Julian 8. Wadsworth officiated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crowell will make their resi- 
dence in Boston. 


—It is said that Mr. W. T. Stead, when editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, was in an English jail, 
and heard the chaplain say at a Sunday morning 
service that every Christian should be a Christ. 
At first it impressed him as blasphemous, but 
the more he thought of it, the more the truth 
dawned upon him. When he returned to his 
cell, he found an open letter from a fallen woman 
asking him, “‘ What must I do to be saved?” 
He sat down and wrote her: “ Believe in Christ, 
and be a Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 


— Rev. L. C. Dunn, of Orono, Me., entered 
peacefully into rest, Thursday afternoon, Sept. 
13, after an illness of two weeks. His health 
had been failing for the past year, but he had 
been able to attend church quite regularly up to 
the Sunday before his illness. He was for sey- 
eral years in the traveling ministry, but located 
quite a number of years ago on account of fee- 
ble health. For several years after his location, 
however, he did effective work. He was 82 years 
of age. Mrs. Dunn is quite feeble, but is very 
graciously sustained. An obituary will appear 
later. 


— The Central says in its last issue: “‘ Rey. Dr. 
George K. Morris completed his pastorate at St. 
Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, on Sunday, Sept. 2, 
his parting counsels being heard by large 
crowds. Rev. Dr. Earl Cranston took part in 
the service, and spoke of the admirable record 
which Dr. Morris had made during his stay in 
that city. Several of the dailies of that city 
have spoken with hearty praise of the ministry 
of Dr. Morris, laying stress on its helpful, re- 
ligious, and, in the best sense, popular elements. 
He will assume the duties of the chair of prac- 
tical and pastoral theology in the Schoo! of 
Theology of Boston University this fall.’’ Dr. 
Morris is to reside at Newton Centre, 


—The Independent contains this very just 
characterization of Dr. Parkhurst of New York: 
“He isa plain Presbyterian minister, whose 
business it is no more to purify the city than 
that of any other citizen, except that a minister 
is a professed philanthropist. His main work is 
given to the spiritual interests of his church 
and tothe care of his pulpit. He was not 
brought up, like our boss Croker, in the prize 
ring, nor is he as ignorant of the niceties of the 
English grammar as the president of the board 
of police commissioners. He is a thoroughly 
educated man,a Christian and a gentleman; and 
he possesses the divine faculty of indignation. 
He has the shrewd sense which knows how to 
go directly to the root of things, and will not 
waste energy about i tialities.’’ 


—The sudden death of Rey. William Gibson, 
of Paris, is announced. He was a member of 
the Wesleyan Conference, and had been engaged 
for sixteen years in mission work in France. 
The visit of Dr. Gibson and his daughter to this 
country two years ago is tenderly remembered. 
The Methodist Times, in announcing his de- 
cease, says that it occurred Aug. 27 at the coun- 
try residence of his brother-in-law, Mr. A. Mc- 
Arthur. He had complained of weariness as the 
result of overwork, but there was no thought 
that he was dangerously ill. On Sunday the 
weather was delightfully fine, and he was able 
to be out. In the evening he conducted family 
worship, at which he selected and joined in 
singing the hymns, “ Now I have found the 
ground wherein,” and “Sunof my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” He read and expounded the 
fourth chapter of 2 Corinthians, and engaged in 
prayer, expressing thankfulness for the mercies 
of the past week, and referring with much feel- 
ing to the language of both the hymns and the 
portion of Scripture he had read. His intention 
was to start for the Continent by an early train 
next morning, and he said good-night to all as 











usual, But about five o’clock in morning, 
after a restless night, he became worse. 
The doctor was immediately sent for, but on his 
arrival found that Mr. Gibson had peacefully 
entered into the “rest that remaineth for the 
people of God.” 

— Rev. J. P. West, stationed at Hast Gloucester, 
has been transferred by Bishop Vincent from the 
Wilmington Conference to the New England 
Conference. 

— Rev. P. A. Smith, pastor of the M. BE. Church 
in Hartland, Me., has been stricken with an in- 
firmity which renders him unable to continue 
the care of his charge. The church passed res- 
olutions of sympathy for their afflicted pastor. 

— M. Lenora Adams, wife of Prof. B. O. McIn- 
tire, of Dickinson College, died suddenly, Mon- 
day, Sept. 10, after a brief illness from perito- 
nitis. The remains were taken to the home of her 
parents in Litchfield, Me., where the final serv- 
ices were held, Wednesday, Sept. 12. 








Brieflets. 


Our contributors enable us to present, in this 
issue, an unusually interesting, able and profit- 
able paper. 


The School of Theology of Boston University 
opens on Wednesday of this week at 10.30 a. M. 
The number of applicants for admission will 
fully tax the accommodations at the hall in 
Mount Vernon St. Dr. George K. Morris, of 
Cincinnati, who is expected to arrive in Boston 
on Tuesday, will enter upon his work as professa- 
or of Practical Theology. The speaker for 
Matriculation Day, Oct. 10, will be Rev. C. W. 
Rishell, Ph. D., of Springfield, Ohio, who is 
already widely known as a Biblical scholar of 
much promise. 


Loan your ZION’s HERALD to the family near 
you that does not take it. Tell them of the six- 
teen months’ offer for one year’s subscription, 
and that they may receive the paper at once by 
handing their name to the minister and pay for 
it any time before the next Conference. 








We are greatly encouraged by the receipt of 
the following communication written by Rev. 
J. W. Butler, D. D., of Mexico, and bearing date 
of Sept. 6: “I was glad to see an editorial para- 
graph ina recent number of Z1on’s HERALD 
concerning the necessity of a well-established 
and properly-endowed college, under evangel- 
ical auspices, in the Republic of Mexico. You 
will be glad to know that two friends at home 
and one or two here already have the subject 
under consideration. I hope that before very 
long we will be able to announce that the mat- 
ter is taking shape.” 


Rev. William Ingraham Haven writes this 
week with tender and critical discrimination of 
his former instructor, the late Prof. James 
Strong. 


The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, always wel- 
come, is particularly so in its dress of new type. 
and in magazine form. Although our worthy 
confréere is threescore years and four, yet it is 
ever young, thoughtful and virile. 


Rev. R. H. Howard, of Newton Lower Falls, 
writes: “‘ Has not the usually accurate pen of our 
gifted and scholarly friend, Dr. F. M. Bristol, 
slipped a bit when, in the last number (Septem- 
ber-October) of the Methodist Review (page 709) 
he is made to say: ‘ The temple of Solomon stood 
on Zion, gleaming with prophecy,’ etc? On 
page 708 he states: ‘We find the perfection of 
Hebrew art in the temple that stood on Zion, 
the house of cedar and gold, beautiful for situa- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth.’ Has not the 
Doctor confounded the temple of Solomon with 
David's sanctuary? It was the latter, as we un- 
derstand it, that stood on Ziou’s hill and in 
which was placed the ark of the Lord. The 
temple stood on Moriah, did it not ?” 


The publisher will be happy to supply sample 
copies of the HERALD containing the Announce- 
ment for 1895 to all ministers who desire to make 
use of the same in their canvass for new sub- 
scribers. Application may be made for pack- 
ages of sample copies for distribution, or copies 
will be mailed from this office to addresses fur- 
nished by the preacher, Enlarged editions of 
Sept. 5 and Sept. 12, containing Announcement, 


have been provided for this purpose. 


Several communications have been received 
relative to our “‘Premium Tours,” which are 
answered here for the benefit of the many who 
are interested. One inquirer thinks the offer 
should have been graded according to the mem- 
bership of the churches, so that it should not 
give to the city church an unfair advantage. To 
this suggestion we reply that oar largest in- 
crease, as a rule, has been received from average 
town and rural charges. Another minister asks 
what the largest increase was last year. On ac- 
count of the stringency of the times, only two 
charges made an increase of twenty subscribers, 
and neither wasacity church, Still another 
inquirer desires to know if the tours are trans- 
ferable. We see no reason why they should not 
be, and therefore reply affirmatively. 

The New York Sun notes a very significant 
fact in connection with the strike of the Jewish 
tailors in New York. It says: “In the Jews, 
Judaism is deeply ingrained. As many as 10,- 
000 or 12,000 of the Jewish tailors of this city 
were on strike for higher wages all last week; 
and day after day they loitered in the streets, or 
congregated in their halls, or sat down any- 
where to talk in their jargon. But upon the 
forenoon of Saturday last the strikers, who had 


been very highly excited the day before, were 
not to be found at their usual places of rendes- 
vous. Nearly all of them had gone to their syn- 
agogues. They were engaged in Divine wor- 
ship. They were at prayer. They were listen- 
ing to the voice of the rabbi. They were fol- 
lowing a custom established by Moses, and kept 
up through all the ages ever since his time.” 


on 

. We are gratified in being able to publish the 
first contribution we have yet seen from the pen 
of Bishop Ninde since he Jeft for his tour among 
our Oriental Missions. 

It is authoritatively announced from Constan- 
tinople that the Ministry of Public Works has 
decided to reconstruct the aqueduct which sup- 
plied Jerusalem with water in the time of King 
Solomon. The work will entail an expenditure of 
about 2,000,000 francs, and will necessitate the 
making of a tunnel 3,870 yards long. 








In the artistic broch taining “ An Intra- 
Mural View ” of the new building in which the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is now domiciled, and af- 
fording glimpses {of the interior of the various 
penn a yee ory utter a truth which we 

ently wish were more generally 

hended. They say: “The fact has ebenans 
nized that in careful work privacy is a necessity 
if the best [results are to be obtained. A sep- 
arate office has been provided for each editor, 
while the private secretaries, artists and man- 
uscript clerks have been provided for in a sim- 
ilar manner.” 





Dr. Trafton’s series of contributions are 
awakening general and grateful interest. His 
seventh article will be found in this number on 
the llth page. 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Chureh of Canada is in session at London, 
Ontario. President Carman’s address at the 
opening session was characteristically able and 
eloquent. On the duty of the church in the 
abolition of the drink traffic he spoke in no un- 
certain tone. Various reports showed a success- 
ful quadrennium in the accessions to church 
mem bership and especially in the large additions 
to the Sunday-schools. The Christian Guardian 
says: “The proposed changes are more formi- 
dable in number than in their character. The sec- 
retary mentioned that one brother gave notice 
of nineteen proposed changes, and another thirty. 
Yet many of these are verbal, and others refer to 
slight alterations, not affecting any matter of 
importance, The reduction of the number of 
the members of the Missionary Board; the sug- 
gestion for some united action among Protestant 
churches that would prevent the waste of labor 
and money in small places; and a motion to 
make heads of departments general superintend- 
ents, are among the most important changes of 
which notice has been given,” 


We fulfill another promise made to our read- 
ers in presenting the first of the series of Health 
Papers mentioned in our Announcement for the 
present year. These are written by an eminent 
specialist and are of unspeakable value. 


The Baltimore Methodist, reterring to our an- 
nouncement of a “Presiding Elders’ Round. 
Table Conference,” says: “ The presiding elders 
of the patronizing Conferences have been asked 
to answer this inquiry: ‘What are the greatest 
obstacles, and what the greatest encourage- 
ments, that meet you in the discharge of the du- 
ties of your responsible office?’ We await the 
publication of the answers with interest. We 
would suggest that they inform us when they 
come to write about their obstacles and . 
agements in the cabinet during the Annual Con- 
ferences, whether they favor a presiding elder- 
ship appointed or elective, whether co-ordinate 
in power, or subservient to a will supreme.” 





It is encouraging to note that the Southern 
press generally condemns in most emphatic 
language the recent wholesale lynching of six 
Negroes in Millington, Tenn. The Christian 
Advocate of Nashville, the official organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in an ed- 
itorial upon ‘The Shame of Tennessee,” says: 
“ We begin this editorial with a sense of humil- 
iation too deep for any words to express... . 
Such conduct is infinitely below the level of 
South Sea cannibals. The men who did this 
foul deed are not merely murderers, they are 
cowardly assassins, for whom neither the peni- 
tentiary nor the gallows isasufficient punish- 
ment. But this is notall. We desire to add 
that if the community in which this occurrence 
took place does not purge itself by using every 
possible means to secure the infliction of prompt 
and adequate justice upon the malefactors, it 
deserves to be held up to the scorn and execra- 
tion of the whole world. Nor are we yet done. 
The whole State is concerned. Its fair fame is 
eclipsed. Every judicial and executive officer 
that stands in any sort of relation to the case 
must put forth his best effort to apprehend, try, 
convict,and panish these red-handed criminals.’ 


Happy are they that make soft replies, for they 
shall break the hearts of their enemies! He who 
kicks against nothing hurts himself. When a 
man finds that the one he has been abusing is 
not only not perturbed, but is even moved to 
beneficence and compassion, he feels very small 
indeed. Thecontrast is humiliating and is like- 
ly tocrush. “ To take no notice of an injury is 
to be even with our enemy; to forgive it, is to be 
above him.” Such an one scores three victories 
at once: he conquers himself, his foe,and the 
devil; and if the foe is not turned straightway 
into a friend, he will at least be so ashamed as 








not to invite a repetition of the treatment. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON XIV. 
Sunday, September 30. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


‘L Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: The kingdom of God ts at hand; re- 
pent ye, and believe the gospel. — Mark 1: 15. 

2. The Quarter’s Lessons : They were selected from 
the four Gospels — three from Matthew, one from Mark, 
three from Lake and five from John— and include the 
story of our Lord’s life from His birth up to the age of 31. 
A supplementa! temperance lesson from Daniel closed 
the quarter. 


Il. Lesson Analysis. 

1. Lesson I (Luke 2: 1-16). “ The Birth of 
Jesus.”” The enrollment ordered by Casar Au- 
gustus; the journey of Mary and Joseph from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem, to be registered; the 
birth of Jesus and His manger cradle, there be- 
ing ‘‘ no room in the inn; ” the shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks by night in the fields not far 
away; the appearance of the angel; his message 
ot “ good tidings of great joy to all people,” be- 
cause of the birth of “a Saviour which is Christ 
the Lord;”’ the“ sign ”’ foretold, thet the Babe 
should be found “ in swaddling clothes lying in 
a manger;” the sudden appearance of the 
heavenly host hymning the first Gloria in Ex- 
celeie heard by mortal ear; the journey of the 
shepherds to the manger, and their discovery of 
the infant Jesus —constitute an outline of the 
leason. 


2. Lesson II (Luke 2: 25-38). ‘ Presentation 
inthe Temple.” Mary and Joseph take the in- 
fant Jesus to Jerusalem to fulfill the rites of the 
law at the Temple. On their arrival in the sa- 
cred precincts the aged Simeon greets them, who 
had been promised that he should not die until 
he had seen the Lord’s Anointed. Recognizing 
the Child at once, he took Him in his arms, and 
uttered his glowing nunc dimittis, full of joy 
and prophecy. He also gave significant warn- 
ings to Mary. The venerable prophetess Anna, 
who devoted herself to religious exercises in the 
Temple, also saw the Child, and gave thanks to 
God, and spoke of Him tothe devout few who 
were expecting ‘the redemption of Jerusalem.” 


8. Lmsson ITI (Matt.2: 1-12). “ Visit of the 
Wise Men.”’ The arrival of the Magi at Jeru- 
salem inquiring for the newly-born King of the 
Jews, whose star they bad seen in the East and 
whom they came to worship; Herod's “trouble” 
at the tidings; his discovery from the chief 
priests and scribes that the Christ according to 
prophecy would be born in Bethlehem ; his 
crafty attempt to use the wise men as detectives 
in order that he, too, might worshipthis King; 
the arrival of the star-guided Magi at the house; 
their worship, and choice gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh; and their departure to their 
own land without returning to Herod in obedi- 
ence toa warning given them in a dream — is an 
outline of the lesson, 


4. Lessom IV (Matt. 2: 13-23). “Flight into 
-Egypt.” After the departure of the wise men 
Joseph was warned of God in a dream of Her- 
od’s murderous intention, and bidden to flee 
into Egypt “ with the young Child and His 
mother’’—a command which he promptly 
obeyed by starting that very night. Herod, 
finding himself ‘‘ mocked of the wise men,” 
slew all the male children of two years old and 
under in Bethlehem and vicinity, hoping to in- 
clude his infant rival in the massacre — uncon- 
sciously fulfilling the ancient prophecy concern- 
ing Rachel and her children, At Herod’s death 
Joseph was again directed to go back to Israel. 
Learning that Archelaus had succeeded to his 
father’s throne, he dared not go to Judea. 
Warned again in a dream, he went back to Gal- 
llee, and the Holy Family settled in Nazareth 


5. Lesson V (Luke 2: 40-52). “ The Youth of 
Jesus.”” Our Lord’s growth through boyhood’s 
days; His journey to Jerusalem at the age of 
twelve with His parents to attend the Passover 
feast; His tarrying behind in Jerusalem after 
the feast was over; the discovery of His loss by 
His parents after making a day’s journey home- 
ward; their search and return, and eager three- 
days’ quest; their finding Him in the Temple, 
conversing with the rabbis, who were “aston- 
ished at His understanding and answers ;” 
Mary’s chiding question; His wondering reply 
that they should have sought Him anywhere 
else but in His Father’s house engaged in His 
Father’s business; His docility and filial sub- 
jection — constitute an outline of the lesson. 


6. Lesson VI (Mark 1:1-11). ‘The Baptism 
of Jesus.”” Mark begins his Gospel with the 
preaching of the Baptist —the herald foretold 
by the prophets, whose voice should be heard 
“ orying in the wilderness,” bidding men “ pre- 
pare the way of the Lord.”” John’s preaching 
drew to him in the wilderness of Judea the pop- 
ulation of the whole province, and people of all 
classes were “ baptized of him in the Jordan, 
confessing their sins.”” His mantle of camel’s hair 
and leathern girdle, and coarse fare of “locusts 
and wild honey ” recalled the prophet, the Eli- 
jah who was to come, but John did not call at- 
tention to himself; he proclaimed the coming of 
the Mightier One, whose sandals he felt unwor- 
thy to unloose, and whose baptism should be, 
not with water, but with the Holy Ghost. And 
this Mightier One came in the humble guise of a 
Galilean peasant, and was baptized by John. 
Coming up from the water the Spirit descended 








dovelike upon Him, and a Voice from heaven 
proclaimed : “‘ Thou art My beloved Son: in Thee 
Lam well pleased.” 


7. Lusson VII (Matt. 4: 1-11). “ Temptation 
of Jesus.’”’ Driven by the Spirit into “ the wilder- 
ness ’’ after His baptism, our Lord passed forty 
days in meditation and fasting. Then, when 
fevered with hunger, the tempter suggested that 
He prove His divine Sonship and appease His 
bodily wants by a miracle, by converting stones 
into bread, “‘ Man shall not live by bread alone,”’ 
He replied, but by God’s word. Then Satan 
transported Him to the Temple pinnacle and 
suggested that He cast Himself down and thus 
by a prodigy win fame. It would be safe, the 
tempter said, quoting the well-known passage 
about giving ‘His angels charge concerning 
thee.” But our Lord promptly met Scripture 
with Scripture—‘“Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.” The third temptation was a 
panoramic flash of this world’s kingdoms and 
their glory, with a promise to surrender it all for 
one act of worship. ‘Get thee hence, Satan ! ” 
was the sharp rejoinder. God alone is to be wor- 
shiped and served. The tempter, baffled, retired ; 
willing, watchful angels came to the Victor’s 
help. 


8. Lesson VIII (John 1: 36-49). “First Dis- 
ciples of Jesus,””’ The Baptist’s impressive tes- 
timony to Jesus, ‘Behold the Lamb of God!” 
in the presence of his disciples, two of whom, 
Andrew and John, follow Jesus as He walked 
on; their inquiry, “Master, where dwellest 
Thou?” the day spent with Jesus; Andrew’s 
quest of his brother, Simon, with the joyful an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ We have found the Christ; ” Si- 
mon brought to Jesus and named ‘“ Cephas,’’ or 
“ Peter;” our Lord, starting into Galilee, 
“finds ” Philip, who becomes His devoted fol- 
lower; Philip “finds ”’ Nathanael; the latter 
staggered by the announcement that the newly- 
discovered Messiah was‘ Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of Joseph; ” and his conviction and credo 
when our Lord informed him that He had seen 
him “ under the fig-tree’’ — constitute an out- 
line of the lesson. 


9. Lesson [X (John 2: 1-11). “ First Miracle 
of Jesus.’’ The points were as follows : The ar- 
rival of Jesus with His disciples as invited guests 
at a wedding-feast in Cana of Galilee; the sud- 
den and mortifying failure of the wine; the sig- 
nificant suggestion conveyed in the words of 
Mary to Jesus, ‘“‘ They have no wine; ”’ His firm 
but respectful resentment of interference; His 
implication that all His acts were regulated by a 
Divine signal, and that His ‘“‘ hour” had not 
come; His subordination of earthly relation- 
ships, followed, apparently, by the permission or 
suggestion to supply the wine miraculously; the 
six water-jars filled to the brim with water; the 
command to draw and bear to the ruler of the 
feast; the latter’s commendation of the wine, 
not knowing “ whence it was; ” his joke with 
the bridegroom about keeping the best of the 
wine for the last of the feast; and the confirma- 
tion of the faith of the newly-called disciples on 
seeing this ‘‘ beginning of miracles.” 


10. Lesson X (John 2: 13-25). “Jesus Vleans- 
ing the Temple.” Our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem 
to attend the Passover feast; His discovery of 
the profanation of the Temple by the presence 
in the Court of the Gentiles of oxen, sheep and 
doves, and money-changers plying their busi- 
ness; His indignant expulsion of these invad- 
ers withthe sharp warning, ‘‘Make not My 
Father’s house a house of merchandise!” the 
disciples reminded of the prediction, ‘ The zeal 
of thine house shall eat me up; ’’ the demand of 
“the Jews ” forasign; our Lord’s enigmatical 
reply, not understood until after His resurrec- 
tion — ‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up; ”’ and the intellectual belief to 
which many were led by His unrecorded mira- 
cles at this feast —is an outline of the lesson. 


11. Lesson XI (John 3: 1-16). “Jesus and 
Nicodemus.” The visit of the ruler by night; 
his admission that Jesus must have been sent 
by God because of the miracles He wrought; the 
necessity of being born again asserted by Jesus 
as the primary condition of entering the king- 
dom of heaven; Nicodemus’ amazement, and 
his inquiry whether a second physical birth was 
meant; the reiteration of the condition — “ born 
of waterand of the Spirit,” the necessity of 
which is apparent from the nature of things, 
flesh begetting only flesh and the Spirit beget- 
ting ‘‘the new spirit;”’’ the mystery of the 
Spirit’s operations illustrated by the wind; the 
loss which Nicodemus and the Sanhedrists were 
sustaining by not believing in the Son of man, 
who, being a dweller in heaven, is alone compe- 
tent to reveal heavenly things; who is the 
Father’s unspeakable Gift to a dying world; 
and who, like the brazen serpent uplifted by 
Moses, was to be Himself uplifted, that whoso- 
ever believeth on Him might have eternal life — 
were the principal points of the lesson. 


12, Lesson XII (John 4: 9-26). “Jesus at 
Jacob’s Well.”” Passing through Samaria, Jesus 
halted at Jacob’s well. A woman came to draw 
water. Jesus asked her for water to drink. Ex- 
pressing her surprise thata Jew should ask a 
favor of a despised Samaritan, Jesus assured her 
that it would have been she to ask the favor had 
she known of “ the gift of God” and the “ liv- 
ing water.’”’ The woman inquired whence this 
living water was, and whether the Speaker was 
greater than Jacob who had dug the well. 
But our Lord was speaking of another kind of 
water — a perennial fountain within, “spring- 
ing up unto eternal life.” The woman then 
begged for this water,that she might not be 
compelled to “ come hither to draw.” Changing 





the topic, Jesué told her to go for her husband, 


and then laid bare to her the secrets of her life. 
Perceiving that she was talking to ‘‘ a prophet,” 
the woman raised the vexed question of Gerizim 
or Jernsalem as the authorized place of worship. 
But Jesus assured her that the hour had come 
when worship was no longer to be confined to 
favored placeg: “ God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.” The woman then declared her belief 
in a coming Messiah who would solve all these 
perplexities, and Jesus.plainly assured her that 
the Messiah was Himself. 

13. Lesson XIII (Dan. 1:8-20). ‘ Daniel’s 
Abstinence.”’ The resolve of Daniel not to par- 
take of the king’s meat and drink because they 
had been previously offered in idolatrous 
temples; his unsuccessful appeal to the cham- 
berlain; his proposal to the steward that he and 
his three associates be fed on “pulse” and 
water ten days as an experiment; the demon- 
stration that they would grow fairer and fatter on 
this abstemious diet; their evident superiority, 
both physical and mental, at the end of the three 
years when examined by the king, and their ad- 
vancement to posts of honor — is an outline of 
the lesson. 


III. Questions. : 
1, From what books were the lessons of the 
quarter taken ? ; 
2, What period in the story of our Lord’s 
life do they cover ? 
3. What brought Mary and Joseph to Beth- 
lehem ? 
4. Where was Jesus cradled at birth, and 
why? 
5. Describe the revelation made to the shep- 
herds. 
6. How did they verify it ? 
7. Why was Jesus carried to the Temple ? 
8. Who met the parents there, and what did 
he say ? 
9. How did he know that the Babe was the 
Lord’s Anointed ? 
10. Who else saw Him and recognized Him as 
the Messiah ? 
11. Who were the Magi, and why did they 
come to Jerusalem ? 
12. What course did Herod take ? 
13. How did the wise men find their way to 
Bethlehem ? 
14. What did they do when they saw the 
Child? 
15. What warning was given to Joseph after 
their departure ? 
16. What cruel act did Herod order, and why ? 
17. When did the Holy Family return to 
Israel ? 
18. Where did they locate, and why ? 


19. At what age and why did Jesus go to 
Jerusalem ? 


20. What became of Him after the feast ? 


21. What reply did He make to His mother’s 
chiding question ? 


22. How did He behave afterwards ? 

23. What prophecy did the Baptist fulfill ? 

24. Describe his dress, food, topic of discourse 
and success. 

25. Tell about the baptism of Jesus. 

26. Why did our Lord seek to be baptized ? 

27. Where was Jesus “driven” to after His 
baptism ? 

28. How did He spend the first forty days ? 


29. Tell the story of the threefold temptation. 
Was it real? Why was Jesus tempted ? 

30. Who ministered to our Lord after the 
temptation ? 

31. Who first followed Jesus, and why ? 


32. What resulted from their conviction that 
Jesus was the Messiah ? 

33. Who found Peter? Philip? Nathanael? 

34. What difficulty did the latter have, and 
how was it met ? 


35. Tell about the marriage feast at Cana in 
Galilee, the guests, etc. 


36. What mortifying failure occurred ? 


87. What did Mary say to Jesus, and what 
answer did she receive ? 

38. What miracle was wrought, and with what 
result ? 

39. Tell the story of the purification of the 
Temple, and why it was done. 

40. What did the Jews demand ? 

41. Explain our Lord’s reply. 


42. Where did Jesus converse with the woman 
of Samaria? 

43. How did He excite within her a desire for 
“living water?” 

44. What did He teach about spiritual wor- 
ship? 

45. What startling disclosure did He make? 

46. What stand did Daniel and his companions 
take, and why? 

47. How were they able to carry it out ? 

48. What resulted ? 
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Manufactures of Massachusetts, 


fb Yyne nee small in territory, Massachusetts ig 
one of the great manufacturing States, 
On this form of industry, above every other, her 
people depend for their incomes. The soil is too 
thin and hard to allow her farmers to 
veryrich; but what is lacking in the soil is more 
than made up in the streams which descend 
from the hills to the sea and afford power to 
operate her multitudinous machinery. 

Weare indebted to Horace G. Wadlin, Chiet of 
the Bureau of Labor, for the Eighth Annual Stq- 
tistical Report of the manufacturing of Masga- 
chusetts for the year 1893. The Report furnishes 
the facts in regard to 75 of the classified indus- 
tries, comprising 4,397 manufacturing establish- 
ments which made returns for the years 1892 and 
1893. There are many other smal! industries in 
the State, each employing a limited number of 
hands, but these 75 establishments include the 
large majority of hands and capital. We givea 
few of the summaries for 1892 and 1893: The cap- 
ital invested in 1892 was $439,045,263, which roge 
in 1893 to $444,480,277—an increase of 1,24 per 
cent. The stock used in 1892 was valued at 
$876,654,375, which decreased in 1893 to $348,991, 
906 — a decline of 7.32 per cent. The goods made 
were valued in 1892 at $639,137,402, and in 1893 at 
$587,343,550—a decline of 8.10 per cent. The 
average number of hands employed in 1892 was 
306,203, and in 1893 it was 203,169—a decline of 
13,000. The wages paid in 1892 amounted to $137,- 
972,501, and in 1893 to $127,286,397. The average 
yearly earnings for each person was, in 1892, 
$450.59, and in 1893 it was $437.17 — a decrease of 
3.64 per cent. The record of the year is thus for 
the most part one of decline. The only increase 
is in the amount of capital invested. The de- 
cline, in various directions, is, of course, due to 
‘the hard times. 

The Report indicates a large number of changes 
from private firms to corporate forms of business 
management. While this is regarded as an un- 
favorable tendency, making wider the breach 
between capital and labor, it has a tendency to 
distribute ownership in our manufacturing in- 
dustries, In 1893 not less than, 38,284 persons 
were stock-holders in these manufacturing cor- 
porations, and of this number 12,301 were 
women. The Report here furnished is a model 
one, providing almost every desirable fact con- 
cerning the manufacturing industries of our 
State. The industrial chronology at the close is 
a valuable feature, giving in the manufacturing 
towns and cities the changes in manufacturing 
development as they occurred from month to 
month. 





My Blood 


Became overheated, causing pimples all over me 
developing into large and Dreadful Running 










Mrs. Caroline H. Fuller 
Londonderry, Vt. 





Seres, the worst on my ankle. [ could notstep. 

Soon after I began to take Hood’s 

the sores healed, and two bottles entirely cured 

me and gave me renewed strength and health 
. BH. FULLER, Londonderry, Vermont 


Hood’s** Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liv-r Ills, Biliousness 
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DIRECTIONS for 
CREAM BALM. — Apply a 
particle of the Balm well up 
into the nostrils. After a mo- 
ment draw a strong breath 
through the nose. Use three 
times a day, after meals pre- 
ferred, and before retiring. 


ELY’S CREAM 


BALM 


opens and cleanses the Nusal Passages, Allays Puin and 
n 


mation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
from cold, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
The Balm {s quickly absorbed and gives relief at onee. 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mall. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren S8t., New York. 
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Morphine Habit Fj CURED 
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MEN WHOM I HAVE HEARD 
In Congress, On the Platform, In the Pulpit. 
Vil. 


Rev. Mark Trafton, D. D. 


Y last paper contained brief pen- 
sketches of some of the members 
dune 34th Congress. 
Continuing our scrutiny, turn now to the 
left again, and in a front seat note that man. 
Do not start; it is not a corpse, though one 
of the members one day remarked, “‘ Lay 
him out here in the lobby, put two cents on 
his eyes, and any one would make oath that 
he had been dead two days.” It is 
Alexander H. Stephens, 

Born in Georgia in 1812, left an orphan at 
fourteen, some friends contributed funds to 
secure for him an education. In nine months 
he prepared himself for college. In 1882 he 
graduated and studied law, and immediately 
stood in the front rank. In 1843 he was 
elected to Congress, where he has been for 
twelve years. Olear-headed, logical, ear- 
nest, he always commands the attention of 
the House. A Whig of the old school, when 
that old party died he very naturally drift- 
edinto the Democratic Party — with them, 
but not like them. A slight circumstance 
brought us near each other. In drawing 
seats on the opening of the first session, my 
name came out early, and I took a seat in 
the front row not far from the Speaker’s 
desk; while Stephens’ name was drawn near 
the close, and he was forced far back in the 
body. When it was over, I went back to 
the poor, pale-looking man, and said, 
“Qome with me to a more prominent 
place.” He looked at me a moment as if 
thinking it a joke. “I am in earnest,” J 
said. “* You are an old and prominent mem- 
ber, while I am nothing but a voter.” I led 
him forward to my seat,and returned to 
his. He was a Christian gentleman, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. 

He was in heart against secession, and his 
noble speech in the State Convention to 
consider the question, and that note of 
warning given of final failure in the mad 
craze, will never be forgotten. He went 
with his State, and was elected Vice Presi- 
dent. 

In a chat with him one day, I ventured to 
ask the cause of his poor physical condition. 
He held up his right hand, saying, ‘See 
that.” I sawin the palm a scar clear across 
the hand, and the fingers were doubled back 
80 as to be nearly useless. Then he told to 
me his story: ‘‘ I was engaged in a hot po- 
litical canvass in my early political life. My 
opponent was a large, powerful Democrat. 
We happened to meet in the street one day, 
where we had both been speaking, and 
he rushed at me, knocked me down, 
and, drawing his bowie knife, made a lunge 
atme. I caught the bladein my hand. He 
drew it through, nearly cutting my hand in 
two. Then he plunged the knife into me 
repeatedly, until some persons in the street 
ran and pulled him off. I nearly bled to 
death, and have never been well since.” 

He repaid me for exchange of seats, on 
the last night of our session. I had had a 
call soon after my arrival in Washington 
from a poor old claimant on the govern- 
ment who had a claim for some land taken 
from him some twenty-five years before. 
Reports had often been made in his favor, 
one from a special committee; but they all 
failed to be called up. He said he was poor, 

and he looked it. The Speaker put me on 
the committee on the “‘ District of Colum- 
bia.” Here, now, was my opportunity to 
aid the poor old claimant. I introduced a 
tesolution giving to him the sum of $3,000 
in part payment of his claim. After my 
plea for him, it was passed and put upon 
the calendar, but it was so far down the 
long list of bills and resolutions that the 
members said, ‘“‘ You will never hear from 
itagain.” Well, the great body moved on, 
and the last day ran into a night session and 
my resolution was not within scores of be- 
ingreached. My poor old friend was in the 
gallery, his heart in his boots. I went to 
Stephens and explained the case. Yes, he 
temembered the claim well, and it ought to 
have been paid long ago. ‘“ Will you call it 

Up and put it on its passage? It will be 

Useless for me to attempt it.” “If Banks 

Will give me the floor, I will.” Then I went 

to Banks during a roll-call, and stated the 

tase to him. He promised to recognize 

Stephens; but when he rose the floor was 

Biven to another. He was a little nettled, 

but said, “I will try again.” Again he was 

Rot accorded the floor. Now he was indig- 

Rant, and I was religiously mad. But again 

i to him to make another effort. 
50,” he said, “it’s of no use.” I then 

again to the Speaker. He now said, 
recognize him if he will rise again.” 


| Back to my old friend’ once more, and he 


consented. When the call closed he was on 
his feet, and amid fifty calls of “‘ Mr. Speak- 
er” the Speaker said, ‘The gentleman 
from Georgia.” Then Stephens, with a few 
words of explanation, moved to take up 
Resolution ——, and that it be put upon its 
passage. It was put through without an 
objection, then hurried into the Senate and 
passed, and the old man got his Treasury 
order. The next day he called, with pro- 
fuse thanks. He was clad in a suit of new 
clothes. I did not ask him when he bought 
them. Stephens died Nov. 4, 1883. 

One of the ablest debaters on the floor 
was 

Samuel Galloway, 


of Ohio. He had a spare but well-knit 
frame, a good head, and very large, ex- 
pressive gray eyes. He was a rapid speak- 
er, logical, witty, and ready at repartee. He 
was one day making a speech, on the Kan- 
sas imbroglio, I think, when he had occasion 
to use the phrase, “our posterity.” A Dr. 
Marshall (not Humphrey) sat in a seat near 
to Sam, and sprang to his feet, calling out: 
‘‘Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
Ohio refer to colored posterity?” Sam 
paused, turned his flashing eyes on the 
Speaker, and said, “Mr. Speaker; ” then, 
turning to the Kentuckian, he thundered 
out, “‘T have no colored posterity; can the 
gentleman from Kentucky say as much?” 
If a minie-ball had passed through his heart 
the intruder could not have dropped more 
quickly into his seat. There was a roar of 
laughter from the Republican side of the 
House, and it was some time before Gallo- 
way was able to proceed, Samuel Galloway 
died in 1893, 

Among the real orators of the House was 

Henry Winter Davis, 

of Baltimore. With a fine form, a most ex- 
pressive countenance, a ready, chaste, pol- 
ished delivery, he always commanded the 
attention of the House. He was a young 
man of great promise. He died early. 


Humphrey Marshall, 

of Kentucky, was a prominent member of 
this Congress. He was born in 1812. Grad- 
uating from West Point Military Academy, 
he studied law, was afterwards a colonel in 
the Mexican War, and then went to farm- 
ing. He was elected to Congress in 1849, 
and again in ’51 and ’56. 

I do not know the number of his duels, 
but from his bulk he must have been a good 
target for his opponent. His seat in our 
session was between Damrell of Massachu- 
setts and myself, and as he settled himself 
in his place he remarked, ‘‘I am not the 
first man suspended between two’? —— 
The reply, “If justice had its due, you 
would ere this have been suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth alone,” shut him 
up. We found him a good-natured fellow, 
fond of his joke, and as willing to take as to 
give. I one day asked him, ‘‘ How does one 
feel facing a man when each is intent on 
taking the life of the other?’ ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘Trafton, should you ever be in 
that position, the muzzle of your antago- 
nist’s' pistol will look to be as large asa 
wash-tub, and to cover you all over.’’ He 
was fearfully profane, and in common con- 
versation oaths marked all his sentences. 
One day when we were alone in our seats, 
I quietly said to him, “‘ Marshall, will you 
please tell me the use of the expletives and 
really profane words which you use in the 
most ordinary conversation?’’ He turned 
and looked at me earnestly a moment, 
while I expected an outburst of wrath, then 
said, ‘‘ It is a foolish habit I have acquired, 
of no mortal use, and I never think of it.” 
But I heard less of it afterwards. 

He went with the South, and on June 16, 
1862, met the Yankees and performed a feat 
in running to get away from them which se- 
cured to him the title of the “‘ running gen- 
eral ”’ because of his bulk. 

The disruption of the old do-nothing 
Whig Party, and the uprising of the 
“Know-Nothing,” or American organiza- 
tion, of course brought into the House 
many new faces, some of whom became 
distinguished, while men cf other days 
were extinguished. 

Turn now your eyes to the Republican 
side of the House. In a seat far back sits 
a tall, erect, good-looking, quiet man with 
a well-shaped head, thirty-two years of 
age. Itis 

John Sherman. 
You will find him now (1894) in the U. 8. 
Senate, three-score and ten, yet active and 
a power in the nation. 

Sitting near Sherman in the House, is an- 
other new member, 


Justin S. Morrill, 
of Vermont. He is rather undersize, of 





light complexion, quiet and genial in his 


deportment. You will find him in the Sen- 
ate Chamber in 1894, with his old friend 
Sherman. Vermont is proud of him. He 
was born five months before the writer of 
this article, and is now in his 85th year —a 
well-preserved, hard-working man. 

But perhaps the most wonderful of these 
new members is that little, lithe, bustling 
fellow, with a winning smile, who seems 
never at rest. He is allover the House, 
speaking now with one and anon with an- 
other, and then dropping into his seat and 
busily using his pen. He has been the ed- 
itor and publisher of the South Bend Regis- 
ter, Indiana, for some twelve years. He is 
thirty-two years of age, a close observer, a 
ready, easy, voluble speaker, and has some- 
thing to say when he rises. And— what is 
not common— when he speaks the mem- 
bersjcease their gabbling and give him their 
ears. This is 

Schuyler Colfax. 


He was a member of successive Congresses 
and Speaker of the House in the 38th Oon- 
gress. Then he was elected Vice President 
on the ticket with General Grant. He died 
Jan. 13, 1885. 

When he was elected Vice President with 
“ Ulysses the Silent,” Dec. 1, 1868, I sent 
him the following salutation: — 


When God gave Moses His command, 
And sent him into Pharaoh’s land, 

And bade him let His people go, 
The prophet backward shrank dismayed 
And answered, by his fears betrayed, 
“Toannot, for my speech is slow.” 


- 


Take thou thy brother Aaron, then, 
His tongue is as the writer's pen; 

He shall be mouth for thee and Me. 
Take in thy hand thy mystic rod, 
His mouth shall be as mouth of God, 

So shalt thou set My people free.”’ 


So when our country, sunk in shame 

By traitors’ arts in freedom’s name, 
By him we trusted still betrayed, 

The people in their might arose, 

Calling to him who crushed their foes, 
Smiting them with his trenchant blade, — 


- 


Go, bid the traitor yield his trust, 

By every freeman loud accursed, 
Oblivion’s deepest shades to seek! ”’ 

Our hero, who ne’er paled in fight, 

Shrank from the call in sheer affright, 

“ T cannot, for I cannot speak.” 


Swift from above Apollo flies, 

Westward he turns his flashing eyes, 
On Schuyler then his mantle flung. 

Haste to the silent man,’”’ he said, 

And say, ‘ Lead on! Be thou the head; 
While 1 for thee will be the tongue.’ ” 


West Somerville, Masa. 











Catechisms Translated into French. 


E have received a complete set of our 


e Catechisms translated and printed in 


French by our French missionary at Manches- 
ter, N. H., Rev. T, A. Dorion. A large number of 
these Catechisms, especially No. 1, have been dis- 
tributed as tracts among the French Roman 
Catholics of that city, and were read by many 
with interest. After the first number was out, 
many asked for No. 2, and then for No.3. Mr. 
Dorion believes that our Catechisms are the best 
religious tracts to be distributed among the 
Roman Catholic people. By it they not only 





learn to know what Methodists believe and 
teach, but they are also intelligently led to the 
the truth and the Saviour. It will be a good 
idea for each of our American ministers to have 
@ few sets of these Catechisms to lend to the 


people o their towns or cities. No. 1 
costs 5 cents; No. 2, 10 cents; and No. 3, 15 


Roman Catholics. 
He also publishes a monthly periodical in 
French of twenty-four pages, ine size. It 
coste $1 a year, but | ng ce ing at will 
that ine un an. ° 
Those of Our teaders who would like to 4 
more about our work among the French Cana- 
dians of New land will read with interest an 
ontltied, “ Struggle and Death of Jomoyh Berces 
ean bé. 
One of ‘Our Osnverte.” Send. one-cent stamp 


for to Rev. T. A. Dorion, 147 Laurel St. 
Manchester, N. H., and you will receive the 








THE LATEST FROM JAPAN. 
Rev. D. 8. Spencer, D. D, 


HE following, just at hand from Korea, 

will indicate the condition of our mis- 

sionaries there. It is from the pen of Rev. 
H. G. Appenzeller: — 


“The Japanese during the past two weeks have 
been making history for themselves and for 
Korea, to say nothing of the big hole they have 
knocked out of the Chinese navy,and the gash 
cut into her army. We had quite an anxious 
time here the other day —the King a prisoner, 
the army surrendered and disbanded, China 
sullen, and once mighty Koreans crawling into 
very small holes, The exodus was pitiable and 
pathetic— one steady stream going out of the 
gates of thecity. A bundle on the head, a child 
on the back and one or two trotting along at 
the side of the mother, the father with a heavy 
load a few steps in the rear. Markets and stores 
all closed. Chinese gone and going. Japan de- 
termined. Japan thus far has done her work 
well. Her troops have won praises — golden 
opinions — from al! sides for their valor in battle 
and excellent behavior in camp.” 


Our missionaries there are safe, and have 
laid in store all the eatables they could get 
so as to provide against a famine in that 
line — a thing which is pretty likely to come 
to pass. 

War news is scarce now, both parties evi- 
dently trying to conceal their movements 
as much as possible. The Japanese are 
more excited than I have ever seen them 
before, and the government and people are 
one on all questions. The war question has 
thrown all other issues into the shade. 
Regular troops have been hurried off to the 
scene of action, new troops are being care- 
fully drilled, horses bought up through the 
country, and poultry, eggs, beef, and any- 
thing eatable that can be preserved and 
shipped in this heat, is being sent on to the 
front. All Japanese ships that can be used 
as transporte or hospital ships have been 
requisitioned by government, and commerce 
of all kinds is practically at a standstill. 
Torpedoes have been laid at the entrance of 
all the ——- harbors, and every move is 
in the line of more complete mili prep- 
aration. Foreign sentiment is largely with 
the Japanese, for whether every means of 
avoiding war was used or not, Japan stands 
for larger liberty and better civilization ag 
against corruption of official classes and op- 
—— of the poor. Miss J. O. Paine and 

iss Lulu Frey, of Korea, have been with 
us for three weeks, and could not wisely re- 
turn to Korea now. 


Nagoya, Japan, Aug. 20. 








O not be deceived.—The following 
brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion, 


They are standard,and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR ™ (Cincinnatf), 


“JEWETT" (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”™ (Pittsburgh). “‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN "' (Pittsburgh). 
“* BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN " (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL " (Buffalo). 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati), 
“PAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

* MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
‘*SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER " (New York). 

“UNION " (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 


paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. 


short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tintin: 
our own pete. 
e 


25-pound keg of Lead, and mix 
and insures the best paint that it is possi 


Many 


pee a one-pound can to a 
Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


to put on w 


dd us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 


save you a good many dollars. | 


Boston Branch. 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston, 


NAT‘©NAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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THE OONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 





conception and elaboration of the theme- 
manuscript was and in the 


ze 


Fs 
r 
z. 
i 
H 


each 6 
alread in the churchand the town 
ait the Mathediste seo the hand of Providence 
ment,at the Spring Conference, of 
©. A. Littlefield to Watertown. B. 





Springfield District. 

Amherst, — Anew nage, the cost of which 
is to be about $3,000, is in process of building. 
Rev. A. L. Squier, pastor. 


Holyoke, First Church.— At the September 
communion service 1 was baptized, 2 received on 
bation, and 6 received m probation into 
all membership. This church met witha 
loss in the removal of Ezra T.| Bates, secretary of 
the Y. M.C. A. Mr. Bates came to Holyoke from 
He de eight years Sg0, and at once identified 
himself with the M ist Church in which he 
been an earnest and faithful worker. 
M. ©, A. bas been untir- 
ing. As the result of his labors, the Association 
now has one of the finest bandon in New Eng- 
land, the cost of which — building and lot — 
000. There is a debt of only #0) 000, the in- 
mi Shas i Bes apotnted fener 
. D | nted gene 
sec of the Y. M. C. net the State of 


Connecticut, Rev. W. BE. Knox is the energetic 
pastor of our Holyoke church. 
Brook. .—The annual convention of Ep- 


was 
E. Eldridge, of Brookfield, spoke words of wel- 
which ed to by Rev. H. B. 


morning papers were: 

- How can this Convention be Made the Most 
Profitable to Every Delegate Present, and to 
reer Represented ?’’ Mrs. M. J. Burt, 

Warren; ‘ hy Am la uer?’’ 8, Elia King, 
Warren; and “ The wre ‘ae in Country 
Charges,” by Rev. W. H. Dockham, of West 
Warren. In the afternoon Rev. W. 'H. Marble 
spoke of the ‘Mercy and Help Department; ” 
following him papers were given as follows: 
“ Daty o orth Leaguers to the General Serv- 
ices of the Church,” Rev F. J. Hale, Bondsville; 
“The ue and the Liquor Traffic,” —— 


Sullivan, Ware; ‘‘ Work of the ue in 
als,” Rev, N. M. Cato 


; v. Charles —— of 
8 field ve an inspirin: ress on 
fener Me The following officers were 
elected: Presiden’ 


Ralph Sullivan, Wat me 
ioe- ident ullivan, Ware; secre 

and theasurer, ° W. F. Ross, North throokneld, 
Two bountiful collations were served by the hos- 


pitable Brookfield ch 


church. 

Laurel Park Oamp-meeting.—This meeting 
morning, Aug. 21, a small num- 
ber being present. The weather throughout was 
delightful, and the sermons good, some very 
strong. seemed to be no wish for display, 
but an unusual desire to present the Gospel in 
ite simplicity. It may be said of this meeting, 
as of at Sterling, “A good, quiet, not 
powerful session, not many sinners present and 
souls —_ saved.”” Our presiding elder, Dr. 
Thorndike, was his usual genial self, a power in 
. and a werser at the altar, as 4 

where. ue meetings were sp an 
helpful pt leadership of Revs. Osgood, 
Se and Kingsley. 


= oe were led rs. H 
Durgin, Mrs. * * 
The address at the meeting held by the 
W.F. M.S. was given by Mrs. Gracey, wife of 
Dr. 8. L. Gracey, ex-consul to China. Mrs. 
H ,@ teacher in Peck Home, connected 
with New Orleans University spoke for the 
W.H.M.8. The hers at the different serv- 
ices were: Revs. James Sutherland, F. J " 
J.8. Meracie, ©. F. Rice, Henry Tuckley, F. N. 
Upham, Charles Parkhurst, D. D., Charles 
alters, A. L. Squier, W. T. Perrin, T. J. 
b , EB. P. Herrick, Wm. Fergu- 
I. 8. Yerks, L. H. Dorchester, Charles Tilton, 
Stewart. W.G.R. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN METHODISM. 
Rev. ©. Bradford. 
T is the same Methodism, of course, that 
you have at the “ Hub,” and that is found 
in other parts of the world, but it has some pe- 
culiar difficulties to combat. We have some 
mountains of difficulty as mighty and as 
“rocky,” after their kind, as the literal mount- 
ains themselves. Geographically and topo- 
graphically situated as we are, some of us more 
than two miles above sea level, we ought to be 
considered that much nearer heaven; but the 
reverse seems rather to be true. 

As the mountains are high above the sea lev- 
el, 80 great are some of our mountain evils above 
those on the sea-coast. Nearly every human 
evil that exists anywhere is aggravated and in- 
tensified in these high places of the earth. We 
have, for instance, the well-nigh omnipresent 
saloon evil, bad enough in Boston and every- 
where else, many times magnified in these ex- 
treme altitudes. According to Josiah Strong, 
we have in the eleven mountain States and Ter- 
ritories an average of one saloon for every 43 
voters, Uolorado itself, from which I write, hav- 
ing a saloon for every 37 voters, while east of 
the Mississippi you have only one saloon for 
every 107.7 voters. 

These figures, of course, were made out before 
we had an addition to our voting population 
from the ranks of womanhood, and hence the 
average would now be affected accordingly. 
We expect the average to be brou ht down not 
only by an increase of voters in our population, 





but by an actual decrease in the number of sa- 
loons which, thank God, has already begun to 
be realized. As many as eight or nine towns 
and cities went “dry” in the municipal elec- 
tions last spring, and everybody concedes this 
change to the woman vote. The liquor traffic 
has already become alarmed at the outlook for 
“the trade.” A traveling salesman for one of 
the prominent Kentucky liquor houses was re- 
cently in Denver, and is reported by one of the 
Denver dailies as follows: ‘Wholesale whiskey 
men are looking forward with anxiety upon the 
future of the whiskey business in Colorado. 
This injection of the woman vote is destined to 
do great damage to the trade. Why, the saloons 
of Longmont have already ‘been closed, and 
even the druggists are afraid to keep whiskey 
for sale, for fear it will injure their trade.” 
These women we regard as God’s recruits, called 
out from our homes into the affairs of govern- 
ment to help save those homes. They are mak- 
ing a splendid beginning. 

Among other adverse conditions that we have 
to combat out here are infidelity and worldli- 
ness of the rankest type. Most of the many 
people outside of our churches are either pro- 
nounced infidels or backslidden Christians. Too 
many, indeed, of those in our churches are 
either backslidden or were never converted. So 
many have come West to get rich and left their 
religion behind. Many others are willing to be 
religious in form if no demands are made on 
them to array themselves against any evil that 
has a money element in it, This condition of 
things makes backbone a rather scarce article, 
comparatively speaking. A W. C. T. U. lady 
recently said in a lecture that she sometimes, 
when crossing the plains, instinctively tried to 
see if she could not discover some shattered 
vertebra that had been lost by some of our peo- 
ple when they were cn their way to settle in the 
West. 

In addition to the hard conditions already 
mentioned, there seems to be a kind of apathy 
in the very air. The opposite would be supposed 
after what has been said by the atmosphere be- 
ing such a natural stimulant as to aggravate 
the effects of intoxicants on the nervous system. 
But however it may be with the physical organ- 
ism, the spiritual nerves seem to be paralyzed 
rather than stimulated. While our preachers 
sometimes have to complain of a lack of respon- 
siveness on the part of their hearers, we are told 
that traveling theatrical troupes are discouraged 
often by the coldness of their audiences in these 
high places. 

Utah, as everybody knows, has in addition to 
these adverse conditions that are common to 
the entire Rocky Mountain region, another 
more adverse than all the others put together. 
The Mormon octopus, with its loathsome, lustful 
record, has been harder to cope with than the 
heathenism of “‘ darkest Africa.’’ But even this 
monstrosity of the Rocky Mountains is being 
gradually pulverized by the ‘pure Christianity 
represented by our Methodism. Evidence of this 
may be seen from an extract or two from some of 
the reports of the last annual meeting of our 
Utah Mission. First from the report of the 
committee on Missions: ‘“ We are devoutly 
thankful’ that in our Territory the conversions 
are more numerous than ever before. We find 
that many persons who had embraced the Mor- 


reading their Bibles. Some are attending our 
services, and many more are anxiously inquiring 
about Methodist faith and doctrine privately, so 
that the doors for Gospel work are being opened 
widely and opportunities are multiplying. We 
need more missionaries and more money to sus- 
tain them in this difficult field.” Similarly from 
the committee on Bible Cause: ‘‘ There never was 
atime in Utah when the true Word of God was 
more sought, and never a time when more Bibles 
were being distributed. Many other influences 
are good, but, after all other things, the Bible is 
the salvation of Utah.’”’ An extract from another 
report touches incidentally upon another benefi- 
cent agency in the redemption of Utah that is 
not organically of Methodism, yet made possible 
largely by the pioneer work of Methodists. The 
report says: ‘‘In view of the fact that the pub- 


mon system are becoming dissatisfied and are 





lic schools in our larger cities have developed in 
a most gratifying manner, we deem it advisable 
to discontinue the mission schools in these 
places.”” These public schools are now and will 
continue to be the able allies of Methodism and 
every other branch of pure Christianity. It is 
getting unpopular among the Mormon young 
people not to attend the public schools, and this 
means the brushing away of Mormon supersti- 
tions from the minds of the new generation in 
Utah. There are already many “ dissenters,” 
and the number of them is increasing constantly. 
All Utah is interested just now in the work of 
constitution-making, and our Methodism will 
join hands with all temperance people to put 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in the founda- 
tions of the new State. 

The conditions in Wyoming are also somewhat 
peculiar. This young State, though it has a vast 
territory, still has a small population, and that 
not all of the choicest quality. Though there 
are proportionally fewer Mormons than in Utah, 
there is another class of people scarcely more 
susceptible to Gospel work. Methodism in Wy- 
oming, though itself seemingly very weak, leads 
all the Protestant denominations. The past year, 
ending in June, is reported by Superintendent 
N. A. Chamberlain to have been the most pros- 
perous in the history of the mission. Method- 
ism is on the ground, gradually getting ready 
for the future population which Wyoming is 
sure to have. Wyoming wheat took the premi- 
um at the World’s Fair, and this is but a mere 
suggestion of the mighty resources and possi- 
bilities of this young State. 

I have attempted to write of Methodism in 
only those portions of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion over which I have personally traveled, and 
in some of which I have labored, but I think I 
have given a fair sample of the work and condi- 
tions prevalent throughout the entire region. 
Though the conditions are adverse, we are per- 
suaded that our Methodism will yet master 
them, for our church has in these regions a force 
of workers as devoted and heroic as she ever had 
in any time or place. One of our Wyoming 
workers who built three Methodist churches 
last year was asked in my hearing if he liked 
the work up there. He replied that it was not 
the most pleasant work on earth, but it was work 
that somebody must do, hence he was doing his 
best. 

Dr. T. C. Liiff’s characterization of the Utah 
workers as ‘‘a noble band of God’s elect and se- 
lect heroes and heroines,” will apply to the 
workers as a class, whatever individual excep- 
tions there may be, in all Rocky Mountain 
Methodism. They realize that they can afford 
to“ labor and to wait,” since they are carving 
empires. 








Mr. Moody’s counsel to those who are criticis- 
ing the churches is 80 much needed that we are 
glad to give itcurrency. Hesays: “If you don’t 
like them, go inand make them better, but do 
not become a grumbler. Keep yourself aloof 
from that class of people, for it is the easiest 
sort of thing to find fault. Any stupid man 
can do that, but it takes a smart man to make 
things better. Whena man begins to grumble 
and find fault, you can size him up for a light 
weight right away.” 








We heartily sympathize with ex-Governor 
Will Cumback, of Indiana, in his earnest and 
emphatic declaration concerning the fact 
that the Annual Conferences have again de- 
nied the right of the laymen to have equal 
representation in the General Conference. This 
is what he says: “For one, I am o 
to sending any more laymen to the Gonerst Con, 
ference until this injustice is righted. It is so 
thoroughly out of line with the spirit of our 
free institutions, and with the b and patri- 
otic spirit of the Methodist Church, for 15,000 
preachers to have two-thirds of the delegates, 
and 2,000,000 laymen to have one-third, that its 
continuance cannot be defended. I am glad to 
know that steps are being taken for a general 
convention of laymen, which will be id later 
on; and I hope and believe their emphatic - 
test will right the wrong, and put the chareh in 
the hands and under the control of the members 
we ropeaeee and have made it the great power 
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PAIN-KILLER 


This good old remedy will cure any ache —— 
that ever attacked the old or young. Every household 4 
should have a bottle of Pain-Killer with which to meet ¢ 
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100 copies of any writing or drawing 
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COUGHS, Colds, 


Asthma, Hay Fever, 
‘AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 76c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced ] 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, q 
Colds and Pul y Complaints. It has con- § 
stantly won its way into public favor, until now § 
it is the untversal decision that ADAMSON’S } 
BOTANIC BALSAM is the Best Remedy for 4 
Curing Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung § 
Troubles, 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & OO., 
New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 
Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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8 Lovely 
Named 


Hyacinths, 


Different Colors, 


For 10 Cents 
together with 
beautifully ius: 
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" 
Tulips, Lilies, and other Bulbs, Plants and 
Pruits for fall planting - winter blooming 


and a sample copy o' wer, 
ges, clegently illustrated with beautiful 
lates Ail for 10 cts., pos’ 


ge colored p' tpald. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Church Register 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Union meeting of Min. Associations of Dover 
and Portland Districts, at Berwick, Me., Sept. 24-26 
annual meeting of the W. H. M. Society of the / 
N. E. Southern Conference at New Bedford, Sept. 25, 26 
annual Convention Providence District Ep- 
worth League, at Embury Ch., Central Falls, 











RB. L, Wednesday, Sept. 26 
w. H. M. 8. annual ting, at Lynn © 

Church, Oct. 3, 4 
First 1 Conf. District Epworth League 

Annual Convention, Manch . N. H., Oct. 4,5 





w. F. M. 8. meeting, at Trinity Oh. Worcester, Oct. 9-11 

New Bedford Dis. Min. Asso., at E. Bridge- 
water, Oct. 15, 16 

Local ’ Association of the Maine 
Conference, at North Buxton, 

St. Albans Dis. Pr’s Meeting, at Fairfax, 


Oct. 15-18 
Nov. 5,6 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Dr. William Coburn (evangelist), 312 Broad 
ett, Mass. 





y, Ever- 


Money Letters from Sept. 3 to 17. 

J. 0. Ayer & Co, ©. 8. Butters, E. A. Blood, Mrs, EB. EB. 
Bond, H. F. Bailey, W. F. Berry, EB. B. Bayliss. Hugh 
Campbell, E. F. Olark, Mrs. G. Clarridge, Mrs. 8. G. 
Cassidy. M. B. Dearborn, Mrs. F. B. Durfee, Mary 
Draper. L. H. Eliot, T. C. Evans, Mrs. ©. A. Evarta, 
John Ellis, ©. W. Farwell, Mrs. H. W. Farwell. 8. 8. 
Gross. A. E. Higgins, ©. I. Hood & Co., Mrs. J. F. Hilli- 
ker. F. A. Lowell. ©. ©, Murphy, J. A. Merrill, H. W. 
Milliken. F. Nichols, H. L. Nichols, Rosa EB. Nichols. 
Portland Transcript. G. W. Rider, I. F. Row, Mrs. G. W. 
Reynolds. J. M. Stultz, F. G. Schneck, David Slade, E.8. 
Stackpole, Jos. Simpson, 8. EB. Strong, Mrs. M. G. Spaul- 
ding. N. Tainter, John Tinling, Chas. Tilton. E. W. 
Virgin. E.R. Wood, Robt. Wilson. 








BOSTON NORTH DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE. — 
Group Conventions are being held all over the District 
during the month of September. Newton, and Grace 
Church, Cambridge, were the favored places on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. Conventions will be 
held at Lowell Highlands, the 19th, Leominster, the 25th, 
Hudson, the 26th,and Trinity, Oharlestown, the 27th. 
Thus far the results have been helpful and encouraging. 





Ww. F. M. 8.— Notice concerning boxes for mission 
fields. Nothing more can be received this year for Mex- 
ico, All goods for India must be at Room 29 on or be- 
fore Sept. 25. Goods for Foochow must be sent to the 
same place on or before Nov. 9. Remember the cost of 
freight to both India and China is sixty cents per cubic 
foot, besides insurance rates. Please note carefully 
these dates for the various countries. 

Per order committee, MBLINTHA A, NICHOLS. 

% Bromfield St. 





ROCKLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. — The autumn session will be held at New 
Harbor, Oct. 8-10. Program next week. 





THE BOSTON ITINERANTS’ CLUB will meet at the 
Hotel Belleyue next Tuesday morning (25th) at ten 
o'clock. Dinner at one. 

; PROGRAM, 

10-11 a. m., The War in Korea, Rev. Geo. A. Crawford, 
D. D.; 11-12, The Preacher and his Age. Rev. W. I. 
Haven; 12-1, The Future of the Itinerants’ Club, Rev. 
Joel M. Leonard, Ph. D. 
Joun R. CUSHING, Sec’y. 





GRAND RALLY OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, at 
Tremont St. M. B.Ohurch, Sunday, Sept. 23, commenc- 
ing at9a.m, with an old-time love-feast. At 10.30a.m. 
preaching by the pastor, Rev. Dr.W.W. Ramsay. The 
Sunday-schoo!l will hold its session at 12 m. with special 
music, and an address by Mrs.J. F. Hazel. At3p.m. 
all the forces of the church and Sunday-schoo! will be 
addressed by the pastor of Tremont Temple Baptist 
Church, Rey. Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D. At 6p. m. the Ep- 
worth League will hold a service conducted by the 
evangelist worker, Rev. J. F. Hazel. The day will close 
with a service at 7.30 p.m. in the interest of the wom- 
en's societies of the church, at which addresses will be 
made by representative workers, among whom is Dr. 
Martha A. Sheldon, soon to return to India. 


N. H. CONFERENCE PASTORS. — Please take imme- 
diately your Church Extension collestions, and send 
to the treasurer all moneys before Oct. 1, that we may 
receive the benefit in our Conference work this year. 

Guo, W. Norris. 

BUCKSPORT DISTRIOT WESTERN MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION anp EPWORTH LEAGUE CONVEN- 
TION will be held at Penobscot Bay, Me., Oct. 8-10, 
beginning Monday at2p.m. The last day will be given 
wholly to the Epworth League. A very interesting 
program is being arranged. 





J.T. Crossy, 


A. J. Groat, | 
E. A. CARTER, 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


ROCKLAND District — SECOND QUARTER. 
SEPT. 


4, Thomaston. 23, N. & BE. Vassalb’o’, Hills. 
§, Waldoboro’ & Winslow's 23, Vassalboro’, a m, & Cross 
Mills, Hill, p m, Pearson. 

§, Randolph & Chelsea, 9, Unity, am; Troy,pm 
Lowell. and eve. 
16, Cushing, a m ; South 90, Spruce Head & South 
Waldoboro’, p m and eve. Thomaston, Powles- 
%, China, am ; Benton, pm ; land. 
Clinton, eve. 


oct. 
1, Sheepscot, am; Wiscas- 14, Damariscotta Mills, 
set, p m and eve. Ross. 
1, Dresden Mills,a.m; 80. 14, Searsmont, Richardson. 
Dresden, p m, Brooks. 14, Searsport, Bridgham. 
1\B. Pittston,am; White- 21, Knox, all day. 


field, p m, Preble. 21, Montville @ Palermo, 
1,No. Waldoboro’ & Orff's Pentecost. 

Cor., Lowell. 21, Belfast, Chadwick. 
1, Round Pond, a m; 21, Union, Hanscom. 


Bristol, p m, Chadwick. 21, Rockland, Plumer. 

1, Pemaquid, a:m ; New 21, Rockport, Bradlee. 
Harbor, p m, Byrne. 28, Westport, all day. 

#10, Min. As., New Harbor. 28, Arrowsic, Price. 

1, West Bristol, eve. 28, East Boothbay, a m, and 


4, Oster Neck, p m and eve. 8. Bristol, p m, Haley. 
1, Dutch Neck, eve. 28, Boothbay Harbor, a m; 
nm, &@m and eve; and Southport, p m, 
Cen. Lincolaville, p m. Wardwell. 


M4, Woolwich, Banghart. 
a : This isa short quarter ; hence the num- 
of substitutes. The District Stewards voted as 

: Four quarterly meetings on each charge 

bY Presiding Elder or substitute. Second and third 


| Warterly conferences to be combined. See date by 


Postal. Claim of Presiding Elder the same as last 
Year, tobe apportioned uniformly on basis of pastor's 
. and membership. W. W. Oormr. 





Marriages. 


TWIBLE — GARVIN — In Enfield. Mass., Sept. 4, by 
Rev. W. 8 ible, jr., 

ate itewart Twible, jr mag orgs 

WrOmouy — Kare — ts Ohester, 0., it. 11, oy Rev. 


James H. ead, D. D., Rev. 
Wychow. of Chelsea, Mase., and Luella May Keyt, of 








GULLETTE — Di Aug. 27, after a lingering illness, 
Katherine, oy Rey. ©. W. Gullette, D. D, tor 
of the First M. BF. Church in Hamilton, 0. 


W. F. M. 8.—. The annual meeting of the Portland 
District will be held at Woodfords (20 minutes by elec- 
tric from Preble St., Portland), Thursday, Sept. 27. 10 
& m., devotional service; reports; consideration of 
children's work, Mrs. F. B. Clark, Mrs. Ellen Turner; 
paper by Mrs. Wm. Wood, of Kittery. 12 m. basket- 
lunch; tea and coffee provided. 1.90 p. m., devotional 
service; organization of District; paper by Mra. 8. M 
Kimball, of Woodfords; address by Dr. Martha Sheldon, 
recently from India. 

A most cordial invitation is given to all who are, or 
would be, interested to come with us to this annual 
feast. Per order of Dis’t Seo'y. 





SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT.— There will be a Sunday- 
school Convention at the Methodist church in North- 








WANTED.—A small communion service for a Method- 
ist church that has none. Any church owning a service 
that has been laid aside, which they would be willing to 
give to a needy sister church, will please communicate 
with 


Mas. R, 8. DoveLass. 
Plymouth, Mass. 





NOTICE. — There will be a District Meeting of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society at the M. E. Church, 
Augusta, Oct. 2. It is earnestly desired that there 
be afull representation of auxiliaries and attendance 
of those interested in Home Missions. Fares reduced 
to one and one-third rates for round trip. 

©. A. THAYER, Dist. Sec. 








Business Aotices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs, WINsLow’s SooTnine Syrup has been used for 
children teething. It soothes the child,softens the gums, 
=< all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy 
for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








THE NORWICH DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCI- 
ATION will meet at Stafford Springs, Conn., Oct. 16 and 
16, 1894, 

PROGRAM. 

Sermons: Monday evening, F. L. Streeter; Tuesday 
evening, W. J. Yates. Essays: Relation of the Pulpit 
to Social Reforms, Geo. H. Hastings; Present Condi- 
tions of Old Test t OCritici Eben Tirrell; The 
Preacher in Charge as an Executive Officer, J. 8. Bridg- 
ford; Epworth League Matters, 0. W. Scott; Bowne’s 
Philosophical Position; Whatis it? Is it Tenable? 
W. 8, Foster; Our Benevolent Collections: Relative 
Importance, How to Raise Them, Geo. H. Bates. 

J. 8. Briperorp, Sec’y. 








NOTICE, — Every organization in New England, auxil- 
lary tothe Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, is en- 
titled to ons delegate to the annual meeting which is to 
be held in Trinity Church, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 10 and 
11. 

These delegates will be entertained free if they 
make application before Oct. 3 to Mrs. John Legg, %8 
Oread 8t., Worcester, Mass. 

Please apply as soon as possible. 

Saran C. Luaa, Dist. Sec’y. 


BOSTON EAST DISTRICT. — There will be a Sunday- 
school Convention at the Maiden Centre M. B. Church 
on , Sept. 27, under the direction of the New 
England Conference Sunday School Society. 

PROGRAM. 

At 2 p. m., devotional service, led by Rev. L. W. 
Adams ; Condition of Schools on the District, Rev. J. 0. 
Knowles, D. D.; The Pastor and the Sunday-school, 
Rev. J. F. Allen; Sunday-school Organization, Judge 
L. B. Hitchcock ; song, Miss Mabel Vella; How to Pre- 
pare the Sunday-school Lesson, Rev. ©. BE. Davis ; How 
to Teach the Lesson, Miss Retta Winslow ; Question 
Box, Rev. G. H. Olarke ; Primary and Kindergarten 
Work, illustrated with class, Miss Bertha F. Vella. In- 
termission and supper. Evening. — At 7.30, devotional 
service, led by Rev. H. L. Wriston ; Home Department, 
Rev. G. H. Clarke ; Encouragements for Teachers, Miss 
Bertha F. Vella ; The Sunday-school and the Church — 
Mutual Helpers, Judge L. B. Hitchcock. 


Gro. H. CLarxks, 
W. F. Lawrorp, Com. 
J. W. Warp, 


BANGOR DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
will meet in Guilford, Me., Oct, 15-17, 

Monday evening preaching by D. B. Dow. 

Tuesday. Morning session: Prayer-meeting led by 
U. G. Lyons; reports from presiding elder and pastors; 
What Place Should the Pastor Give to Evangelists in 
Revival Work ? McElhiney,Lyons, Dunnack; The Claims 
of the Church upon her Members Above Other Organiza- 
tions, Lermond, Jehonnet, G. R. Moody. Afternoon 
session: Prayer-meeting led by ©. H. Jehonnet; The 
Bangor District: (1) The field, (2) Its demands, (3) 
Suggestions as to how these demands may be met, 
B. C. Wentworth; How Prominent Should the Doctrine 
of Holiness be Made in Revival Work ? Payson, Hamil- 
ton, Higgins; Work among the Swedes: (1) Its present 
condition, (2) Its future prospects, Swante Moody; Re- 
view of Townsend’s “The Bible and the Nineteenth 
Century,” W. L. Brown; Outline Study of the Epistle to 
the Romans, D. B. Dow. Evening: Revival service led 
by B. C. Wentworth, 











Ww y, | service led by G. H. Hamil- 
ton; Review of Stackpole’s “ Evidences of Salvation,” 
J. M. Frost; Review of Sterne’s “Evidence of Chris- 
tian Experience,” H, B. Foss; Review of Strong's “ Doc- 
trine of a Future Life,” W. F. Holmes. 1.90 p. m., 
prayer-meeting; sermon by W. L. Brown; Mission 
Fields in Bastern Maine, J. W. Day. Evening service 
under direction of the pastor. 

Any brother’is at liberty to choose his own topic if he 
desires to do so, Let us make an effort to attend the 
meeting, and to remain until the close. Give the pas- 
tor due notice, so as t6 ald him in his work of entertain- 
ment. 

J. W. Day, 
D. B. Dow, 


} Com. 
J. D. Payson, 


Pp on Friday, Sept. %, under the direction of the 
New England Conference Sunday School Society. 
PROGRAM, 

At 10.30 a. m., devotional service, led by Rev. Jonathan 
Neal, D. D.; Present Needs of the Sunday-school, Rev. 
J. A. Day; Three Great Factors in Sunday-scheol Work, 
Rev. Elias Hodge; Condition of Schools on Springfield 
District, Rev. EB. R. Thorndike, D.D. Afternoon, — At 2, 
devotional service, led by Rev. B. F. Kingsley; Sunday- 
school Organization, Judge L, B. Hitchcock ; Sunday- 
school Round-table, Rev. George H. Clarke; Spiritual 
Work in the Sunday-school, Rey. A. M. Osgood; Primary 
and Kindergarten Work (illustrated), Wm. H. Hawley. 
Intermission and supper. Evening.— Song-service, 7.45, 
led by Rev. W. EB. Knox; B fal 8 ful 
Teaching, Rev. Geo. H. Clarke; The Faculty of Seeing 
and Hearing for Others, Rev. A. D. Vail, D. D. 

Let there be a general rally from all our Sunday- 
schools. Bring note-book and pencil, 





B. P, Herrick, ’ 
L. H. Doncuxsrer, > Com. 
©. R. SHERMAN, 5 





JOINT SESSION OF THE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION of Dover District, N. H. Conference, and Port- 
land District, Maine Conference, at Berwick, Me., Sept. 
24-26. 

PROGRAM. 

Monday evening, at 7.30, praise service, led by A. A. 
Lewis; preaching, ©. W. Dockrill. 

Tuesday, 9 a. m., devotional service, 8. B. Quimby. 
Organization and bual Besars, etc.: Duty of the 
Church t» its Poor and Sick, G. R. Palmer; The Ohurch 
and the Yourg, 0. 8. Danforth; Tests of Ministerial 
Success, G. D. Lindsay; Bible Study: The Historic and 
Millennial Coming of Christ, ©. Munger. Afternoon. — 
Devotional service, A. W. Pottle. Future Retribution, 
T. Whiteside; Immortality, J. Collins; Review of “ The 
Ascent of Man,” J. D. Folsom; Regeneration — Godward 
and Manward, H. EB. Frohock. Bvening, 17.90, praise 
service, A. L. 8mi h; preaching by F. C. Rogers. 

Wednesday a. m., devotional service, @. F. Millward. 
Bible Study: The Second Advent — Distinguishing 
Pacts, C. Munger; Reg tion, 8 tificati and 
Entire Sanctification, OC, J. Fowler; The Church and the 
Wage-Earner, Otis Cole; The Wage-Barner and the 
Church, W. 8. Jones; The Church and the Social Prob- 
lem, G.H. Spencer. Afternoon. — Devotional service, 
D. J. Smith. Clerical Hygiene and Exercise, H. Hewitt; 
Preparation for the Revival, I. G. Ross; Conduct of the 
Revival, J. Wright ; Work Supplemental to the Re- 
vival, G. L, Collyer. Evening. — At 7.30, praise service, 
J. A. Bowler ; preaching, W. H. Hutchin. 

N.B. Special rates may be obtained of the rallroade 
by asking the ticket agents. 














Another Woman’s College. 


Franc Baker. 


O our pi misai y, Miss Thoburn, 
belongs the honor of founding the first 
Christian Woman’s College in all Asia. While 
patiently waiting through eight long years for 
money with which to build, she now has to en- 
dure seeing a project inaugurated for another 
Woman’s College in Lucknow, and twice as 
much money already contributed as she has re- 
ceived. The movers inthe matter of course are 
not Christian, but are rich Hindus, who see that 
in educational lines the Christian women are 
getting all the prizes and places, and they are 
stirring up their own people. They have held a 
public meeting and have come forward with 
money without stint, which they put into gov- 
ernment hands, and this will be a government 
college, with the best advantages money can 
bring out from England. All right so far; but 
these same advantages will win some of the 
girls we want to educate, and will win them 
away from Christ and His service. 
Miss Thoburn asks; ‘‘ Does any one there [in 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


ek On this Continent, have received 

SPDs SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
‘ AWARDS 

on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 














h, unlike the Dutch 
is made Yueeet the use of 


fu pure and soluble, 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 














What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys, 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 












In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 





America) care enough for this to give us money 
to enable us to hold our own against the odds 
they will bring to their enterprise? Tell them 
about it. One Rani has given a house and Rs. 
25,000; another has given 15,000; men have given, 
and the subscriptions have only just begun, but 
already they have twice as much as we have re- 
ceived after eight years of effort! I read in ev- 
ery paper about rich gifts to institutions there, 
and Iam hoping and praying that we will be 
remembered. Do not let people forget us, for 
our college must not be less worthy than this our 
Philistine foe.” 

The very thought of a woman’s college in the 
the land of the zenana ought to awaken enthu- 
siasm. Give! Give quickly! Give prayerfully! 
Give through the Branch treasurer! 

Morenci, Mich. 








Character, like the cathedrals of Europe, is ex- 
pensive and slow to build. There is no improved 
method, no short way, to its attainment. The 
old path of self-denial and obedience to the be- 
hests of conscience, is the true one. The true 
man is true to God and his fellowmen. Expen- 
sive as it is, true manhood is worth all it costes. 
The late Senator Gibson of Louisiana, in makin 
his will, expressed his chief concern for h 
three young sons in the concluding sentence: 
“y — Le sons may defer to and confide in my 
execu and trustees, and, above all, that they 
may realize early in life that the only one thi 
more difficult to build up than an in ndeot 
fortune, and more easily lost, iso , and 
that the only safeguard of character is the Ten 
 - nr eee and Christ’s ‘Sermon on the 

ount. 








LAMPS AND DINNER SERS 


Never were our departments more extensive 
and attractive than now. 

In the Dinner Het Department (3d floor) will 
be seen the best productions of the Waterloo 
potteries, Doultons, Wedgewoods, Mintons, the 
Royal Worcester, Haviland, and the domestic 
brands. 

The old blue Chinas, Dresden Meissen Onion, 
the genuine Canton China, the English Blue 
Willow, and the Brown Westhead blue land- 
scape Sylvan, in sets or parts of sete, as required. 
More than 200 kinds of Dinner Bets to choose 
from, costing from §8 up to §800 per set. 

Old Blue Canton Hall Seats, and an extensive 
exhibit of China Umbrella and Cane Holders. 

Jardiniéres and Pedestals from the ordinary to 
the large and costly, gleaned from every pot- 
tery-making country. 

The Lamp Department (gallery floor) is espe- 
cially full, having more than 500 kinds to choose 
from, from the ordinary to the costly Parlor and 
Library, with beautiful Silk Shades adapted to 
surroundings. 

The Glass Department (2d floor) has the new 
and beautiful designs, both foreign and domes- 
tic, adapted to Wedding Gifts. 

All prices marked in plain figures,and in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the reduced 
tariff, 


Jones, McDutiee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


Wholesale and Retail, 


120 FRANKLIN. 











Illustrated Lectures and Concerts at 
— surprisingly low rates for even these 


hard times. Sterereopticons and slides 
LECTURES J for sale and to rent. 


Address 
ND LECTURE LEAGUES 
COROER Bos. No. 120 Tremont #t., Bosto 


DUMMER ACADEMY, 20 mtise’*trom ttoston; 
near the sea. 3 miles to the nearest village. 300 acres 
in the farm; well-equipped gy i For circulars 
address 
Rev. Geo. B. Rogers (Boston U.), Master, 
So. Byfield, Maas. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


THER ee a BLUES, ALWAYS KELIAOLE, 
m SALS BW 
D. 8. WILTBEKGEK, aus N. 2d ., Phile., Pa. 


‘*AN ADVERTISER’S 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 


THE EVANS 


Advertising Handbook, 


is a perfect multum in parvo for advertisers, giv- 
ing the reader the benefit of the skillful sifting- 
out process which Mr. Evans’ third of a century 
in the business enables him to render in con- 
summate style. The advertiser is not confused 
with an immense list of publications that have 
no excuse for existence, but is given a most com- 
pact and available collection, deftly classified 
by character and locality. Theroad upon which 
he would have his patrons tread is not of be- 
wildering expanse, but is so solid and direct 
that they cannot make a misstep.” — Boston 
Journal, July 28, 1894. 


ANOTHER WORD 
would be superfluous, 


but a critical examination and a share of your business 
is respectfully solicited. Sent by mail on receipt of 10 


"TC. EVANS, 45 Milk St., Boston 
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Our Book Table. 


Sorth anew Preface. Macmillan & Oot New York: 

Price, $1.76. 

Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution” is one of the 
master books of the period. In discussing a 
great subject of growing interest and im- 
portance, he has arrested the attention of the 
public, as evidenced in the issue of the sixth 
edition. A large and intricate subject, only 
partially understood by even the better class of 
readers, has been treated with intelligence and 
independence. Though, in preparing a treatise 
on the social organism, he has followed the law 
of evolution as laid down by Darwin, he is not 
blindly pre-committed to all his details. He 
inakes a study of a large group of facts, which 
enables him to judge for himself and to reach 
practical conclusions satisfactory to his own 
mind. In this way, while the author has not 
tailed to profit by the labors of those who had 
gone before, his book presents, to a large extent, 
the fruits of original investigation and study. 
The field has been surveyed with his own eyes, 
and in this way the conclusions reached have, 
in an emphatic sense, the sanction of his own 
judgment. 

In its general features the book leaves nothing 
to be desired. It covers the field and includes 
whatever properly belongs to its theme, The 
matter is distributed in admirable order, show- 
ing that it has been well thought out, and is 
presented in a style at once elevated, clear and 
forcible. The movement is steady and contin- 
uous from the first paragraph to the last. It is 
altogether a solid book, sure to attract earnest 
and careful thinkers for many a day to come. 
Above all, it deals withthe problem which 
lies just at our door, and must engage the atten- 
tion of the Anglian peoples in the decades im- 
mediately ahead of usin the opening of a new 
century destined to prove the greatest in all 
human history. Weare in the transition from 
the old order to this new one. As to the prepara- 
tion needed for entrance upon it, the heterodox 
and orthodox schools differ. The former, led by 
Kar! Marx, appeals to socialism as affording the 
only means adequate to meet the new and ad- 
vancing condition ; while the latter, under the 
guidance of such men as Kidd, find a more 
scientific as well as safe method in retdining 
the significance of the individual in the social 
economy. The condition ahead of us is to be 
the result of an evolution from the present 
rather than the destruction of the present frame- 
work of society. 

The field of the author’s investigations is the 
weatern civilization —a type of social and polit- 
ical life produced by Christianity. The trans- 
formation was begun eighteen centuries ago 
in the creation of a new people through the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and the agency of 
the Holy Spirit. The new life found in the 
church led to the study of science and thereby 
to the enlargement of the field of natura! as well 
as spiritual knowledge. The advancement of 
science has led to the most remarkable revolu- 
tion in the economic world known to history. 
Man was never before so completely master of 
the material world; the powers of steam and 
electricity have been brought within his control 
and rendered serviceable in supplying his mate- 
rial needs. The world has been brought to- 
gether}; the sea, instead of being a dividing 
line, has become a gateway of approach. The 
machine has been made to do a large part of the 
work of man. Going back of these material 
facts, he finds that human society is in constant 
movement, the new conditions being evolved by 
struggle from)the older. The new impulse is 
not one of mere reason; the altruistic senti- 
ments, the spiritual life of the western nations, 
must be brought in to account for it. Man is 
constantly doing things for which he has no 
valid reason, but an irresistible impulse. 
Here comes in the office of religion to furnish 
a social law of right not contained in reason, In 
accordance with this is his definition of religion 
as “a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational 
sanction for that large class of conduct in the 
individual where his interests and the inter- 
ests of the social organization are antagonistic 
and by which the former are rendered subordi- 
nate to the latter in the general interests of the 
evolution which the world is undergoing.” 

Ot course he assumes in this position the 
permanence of the religious instincts, and in 
this travels away from Mr, Spencer and the 
materialistic school. He says distinctly: “In 
the religious beliefs of mankind we have not 
simply a class of phenomena peculiar to the 
childhood of the race; we have therein the 
characteristic feature of our social evolution.” 
Here he claims that “ science has as yet obtained 
no real grasp of the laws underlying the devel- 
opment which is proceeding in society, These 
religious phenomena are certainly among the 
most persistent and characteristic features in 
the development which we find man under- 
going in society.” Though the Christian reader 
may not accept as complete his definition of re- 
ligion, it certainly has the advantage of show- 
ing the intimate connection between religion 
and social life. 

The author is certainly open to criticism in 
claiming that progress is ultra-rational. In 
making this claim he must, of course, accept a 
narrow definition of reason. Reason has a 
larger sense also, and must be accounted, with 
religion, among the primary and commanding 
forces which enter into all the movements 
of human {society onward toward the ;perfect 
ideal. 


be 5 unt & Meton a A Phe, $00. mS 


The author touches a dubious subject in the 
Book of Revelation; he enters a dark and 
dense forest where many a traveler has be- 
come bewildered or irrecoverably lost. With- 
out a reliable guide no one should undertake the 
journey. The symbols of that book are so real 
that the reader easily mistakes them as solid 
facts on which he can securely stand or move 
forward to a definite goal. Many a man who 
has undertaken the journey has found the 
ground atremble under his feet. The author 
deals only with the pictures in the third part — 
thecoming of the Lord, heaven, the millennium, 
the binding of Satan, the judgment, and the 
like. The time element is considered only in 
its relation to other events, and not in 
positive chronological data of human history. 
“What is the millennium? A mingling of 
seed-time and harvest, when the sower shall 
overtake the reaper, when ‘thorns shall point a 
moral and adorn a tale,’ shall punctuate past 
periods of history and live in the story of the 
cross, but wound no more the bare feet of the 
farmer’s boy, nor render vain the labor of his 
hands.” This definition is admirabie in its in- 
definiteness and much safer than those which 
descend to historical particulars. That the mil- 
lennium will immediately succeed the coming of 
the Son of Man he thinks an inexcusable error, 
finding no warrant in the Word of God. “ To 
assume that the second coming of the Saviour is 
introductory to the millennium is to blot out at 
one stroke all the prophetically historical part 
of the Apocalypse save that which treats of the 
millennial period, which is the least part of it.” 
The style of the author is fresh, incisive, sug- 
gestive. He discourses of symbols as a painter 
of his pictures; some of his points may be 
fancies, but for the most part they are helpful 
rather than hurtful fancies. . 

Thougpte for the Occasion, Patriotic and Secular. 

BE. B, Treat & Oo. : New York. Price, $1.75. 

We have here an admirable “ repository of his- 
torical data and facts, golden thoughts and 
words of wisdom, helpful in suggesting themes 
and outlining addresses for the observance of 
timely occasions indicated in our secular calen- 
dar year, such as Arbor Day, Discovery Day, 
Flag-raising Day, Grant’s, Lincoln’s and Washb- 
ington’s birthdays, Independence, Decoration, 
Emancipation, Forefathers’ and Labor Days.” It 
is a volume of choice selections from the best 
things that have been uttered and written for 
those occasions. In nearly all of them the 
speaker will find something suggestive and 
pertinent. He will find themes, lines of 
thought, suggestive sentences and quotable 
paragraphs, which will prove of great value to 
him in the work of preparation. The material is 
drawn from varied sources, often quite inac- 
cessible to the ordinary student. The selections 
have been collected and edited with great care 
and good judgment, and make an attractive 
volume. 





Magazines. 


——The Methodist Review tor September-Octo- 
ber contains eight excel) ut articles. “‘ Dogma and 
Opinion within Roman Bounds,’ by Rev. C. C. 
Starbuck, goes well back into the ages, but the 
loeberg with which it deals has been projected 
upon the shores of the modern world. Dr. F. 
M. Bristol writes learnedly and well on the 
“ Reciprocity of Art and Religion.”” Dr. W. W. 
W. Wilson, of Port Chester, N. Y., endeavors to 
make clear the “Relation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the Negro in the South.” 
He thinks our Africans are to be removed to 
Africa in order to salt that continent and re- 
lieve America. As well exhaust the Atlantic 
with ateaspoon! The Negro is here to stay. 
Let us play the man, the Christian, and educate 
and Christianize him. Dr. C, V. Anthony has a 
most interesting group of reminiscences of Ad- 
miral Farragut. It gives usa view of Farragut 
the man, the citizen, the officer. President 
Warren is out again on “ Our Menand Wom- 
en ” in the General Conference, in a sort of pro- 
legomena to a wider discussion and an irenical 
conclusion. He shows what has been done in 
the direction of woman’s rights, as preparatory 
to what must inevitably be done to close 
the whole issue. We shall wait with interest 
for the Doctor’s conclusion. Prof. W. W. Davies 
shows ‘“ Lessing’s Unfairness in ‘ Nathan the 
Wise.’” Prof. H. M. Baird gives some account 
of “The Refugee Churches in England.” Rev. 
8. G. Ayres contributes a study of the French 
Reformation in an article on “ Jean Laillier, the 
Fickle Reformer.” The editorial departments 
are full and fresh in treatment. The editor be- 
lieves in a variety of topics to meet the tastes 
of his various readers. (Hunt & Eaton: New 
York.) 


—— The Century for September has, fora front- 
ispiece, ‘ Revery,” painted by Cecilia Beaux 
and engraved by Henry Wolf. J. M. Rice con- 
tributes a valuable article on “ School Excur- 
sions in Germany.” Jacob A. Riis shows the 
importance of proper “ Play Grounds for City 
Schools.” J.B. Bishop discusses the methods 
of the lobby in an article entitled, “ The Price 
of Peace.” Thomas Gaskell Allen, jr., and 
William Lewis Sachtleben describe the Gobi 
desert in “‘ Across Asia on a Bicycle.” M.0O. W. 
Oliphant has a delightful article on “ Addison, 
the Humorist.”” F. W. Stokes describes “ Color 
in the Far North.” George E. Woodberry gives 
selections from the correspondence of oe, in- 
cluding letters from Poe, Irving, Willis and 
Dickens. Timothy Cole contributes the “Old 





Dutch Masters.” ©. H. Adams gives an} ac- 


count of “A Jaunt into Corsica,” with traces 
of the Bonapartes. Aubrey de Vere furnishes 
“ Recollections ” of his childhood. F. Marion 
Crawford adds a fresh chapter to “Love in 
Idleness ’”’ —another touch at Bar Harbor. (The 
Century Company: New York.) 

—— The Arena for September has for a frontis- 
piece a striking picture of Walt Whitman, fol- 
lowed by an article on ‘The Religion of Walt 
Whitman’s Poems,” by Rev. M. J. Savage. Hon. 
Walter Clark favors “The Election of Senators 
and the President by Popular Vote.” Charles 
5. Smart criticises the high school supported by 
the public funds for the few. Albert Leffing- 
well, M. D., endeavors to find “‘ An Ethical Basis 
for Humanity to Animals.” B. O. Flower shows 
the significance of “ Early Environment in 
Home Life.” Prof. Frank Parsons sends a brief 
“Message to Uncle Sam” about Chicago, its 
Fair and strike. W.B. Harte makes along re- 
view of the strikes in the West. Julius Erick- 
son has aremarkable “ Astrological Forecast of 
the Administration of President Cleveland,” 
foretelling what has come to pass and worse for 
the future. G. L. McKean gives “The True 
Basis of Money.” Dr. Garvin shows “ How to 
Effect Municipal Reform.” This is a fine list of 
articles, nearly all timely and ably written. The 
Arena always treats the topics at the time upper- 
most in the public mind. (The Arena Publish- 
ing Co.: Boston.) 

—— The Review of Reviews for September is 
full on the Wilson Tariff and the Korean war. 
The Wilson Bill is analyzed, its salient features 
are described, the main schedules are given, and 
the objectionable features are pointed out. An 
illustrated article on “ Political Japan and its 
Leaders ” furnishes a full view of the situatién 
in the island empire. ‘“‘The New Hawaiian Con- 
stitution,” by Albert Shaw; ‘‘ New Ideas in Tax- 
ation,” by Hon. F. W. Holder; and the “ Dec- 
laration of the German Bi-metallists,” translat- 
ed by E. Benjamin Andrews, are among the oth- 
er leading articles. (13 Astor Place, New York.) 


—— Music for September contains a varied 
and rich list of articles. The publishers, taking 
advantage of his absence in Europe, give, asa 
frontispiece, an admirable Jikeness of the edit- 
or, W. 8. B. Mathews. The number contains 
articles on music in Norway, in Germany,and in 
Russia. E, W. Wakefield treats ‘“ Music as a 
Factor in Education.” John 8. Van Cleve con- 
siders ‘“‘ The Value of Mechanical Aids ” in the 
study of music; and H.J. Krum treats musical 
Americanisms. Music in the university and col- 
lege is commended, and a list of books is given 


for beginners and advanced classes in music. 


(The Music Magazine Pub. Co.: Chicago.) 


—— The September Book Buyer has for a 
frontispiece a portrait of Paul Sabatier, the au- 
thor of the “ Life of St. Francis of Assisi,” ac- 
companying which isa sketch of his life. The 
Book Buyer is an excellent periodical for those 
who wish to keep posted on literary matters. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


—— The frontispiece portrait in Book News for 
September is of Mrs. Margaret Hungerford — 
“The Duchess ” — who has written over thirty 
novels. In this number there are likenesses, 
also, of Anthony Hope Hawkins, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Effie A. Rowlands, and Walter Pater. 
(D. Appleton & Co,: New York.) 


—— Our Little Ones and the Nursery is filled, 
as usual, with taking pictures and bright sto- 
ties and poems, of great interest to the little 
people. (Russell Publishing Co.: 51 Summer 
8t., Boston.) 


—— St. Nicholas for September abounds in ar- 
ticles adapted to the taste of the young as pre- 
pared by a large number of writers. W.T. Horna- 
day writes of “A Wonderful Monster — the 
Walrus.” Charles F. Lummis writes of the 
coyote in ‘‘Tee-Waha Folk-Lore.” ‘“ Bravery 
Half the Battle,” “A Little King with a Long 
Name,” and “ Through the Alphabet,” are other 
titles. St. Nicholas is always attractive in its 
pictures, its open type, its good story-tellers 
and their stories, and the humor that runs 
through it. The child has, in its volumes, un- 
failing sources of information and delight. (The 
Century Co.: Union Square, New York.) 








Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT 


Hor’ air 


CET 
The Best. 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 











122 State St., Boston, Mass 
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TALKS WITH MOTHERS,—:: ». 2, 
FEEDING THE BaBy. 

Much is written at the present day about 
the care and feeding of infants by people 
whose only capability for dealing with the 
subject is a fertile brain, and whose only 
aim is to appear in print; every mother 
knows how unsatisfactory and fallacious 
such adviceis when she attempts to follow 
it. How to feed the baby is the greatest 
problem met with in the happy state of 
motherhood, and upon its solution depends 
the health, the happiness and the life of the 
child. Jf the mother is able to nurse her 
child, the question of feeding is practically 
settled; if she is not, she should be guided 
by those who have had successful experi- 
ence in feeding babies and not allow herself 
to experiment with different foods. There 
are scores of artificial foods offered for sale, 
but the best is none too good for the baby. 
Eminent authorities who have thoroughly 
investigated the subject of infant feeding, 
and scientists who ve analyzed infant 
foods, unite in pronouncing Mellin’s Food 
to he theonly perfect substitute for mother's 
milk. It is palatable, nourishing and 
strengthening; the weakest stomach will 
retain and digest it, and the puniest child 
will thrive upon it beyond the mother’s 
fondest expectations. 

For convalescents, consum ptives, dyspe 
tics and the aged, Mellin’s Food is also of 
incalculable valne. It is a food, nota medi- 
cine, and the system receives the nourish- 
mentit demands for its daily needs. For 
those severely ill Meilin's Food will! sustain 
the failing strength arid promote a speeedy 
recovery when convalescence has been 
established. 


~ @ CIVE THE BABY e 





“THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute tor Mother's Milk. 
SEND 18 ir oe Tred Woe te ey te 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Mass. 





For Baby’s Skin 






’ Hair use 
Cuticura Soap 


The most effective Skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as weil as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery For 
distressing eruptions, ay On blackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
red, rough hands, chafings, simple rashes, 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 





Sola throughout the world. Price, 25c. Portes 
Drve anv Cuem. Corp , Sole Props., Boston. 
a@ “All About Baby's Skin,” mailed free. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 












Ny 
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The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the sys 
tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the instru: 


ment. 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As @ 


Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, As 


HAS NO EQUAL 


a cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity of 
disease curablé, or the speed, certainty and permanence 


of the cure. 


Since the introduction of this treatment into New Ea 


gland, June, 1889, upwards of 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


None need fail of great benefit. 


Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors 
and a host of intelligent usersof the Electropoise, whe 


commend it for benefits personally received. 





Address, L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield #t.,.\Boston, Mass 


SUFFERERS, ATTENTION! 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, and other 
diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder and Stomach 
cured, 


Information free which will astound and 


convince the most skeptical. 
No stamp necessary for information. Address 
Rev. Dr. L. E“0HALL, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Or, iP. 0. Box No, 708, New Orleans, Ia* 
Mame paper. 





———— 
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Robie. — Mrs. H. B. Robie was born in More- 
town, Vt., March 9, 1827, and died at Salem 
N. it., August 14, 
Robie was converted under the 
of Rev. Calvin Holman, in 1856, and joined the 
Garden St. M. E. Church, Lawsenee, Mass., of 
which she continued a devoted mem to 
time o death. 
The writer knew her in her early life, fre- 
gently attending the same district i. In 
anor lite, for three years he , and 
he has it in his heart to say these things con- 
cerning her: Mrs. Robie was a oman, 
a devoted wife, a true Christian, belonging to 
class W. jan shines 


htest when and where best known. Her body 
, waiting the resurrection of the just. 
L, P. CusHMAN 





Rogers. — Mrs. Jennie W. was born in 
Methuen, Mass., December 28, 1847, and died in 
Lawrence, -» June 3, 1894. 

She was converted in 1867, and joined the 
Methodist Church at Salem, N. H., in 
MEL, att STR 
M u wrence, and was 
one of its best beloved and valuable members 
until she was called home. 

She was married to Mr. John L. Rogers, March 
31, 1874, who, with their two daughters, survives 
her. 


Mrs. Rogers before marriage was a teacher in 
the public schools of Lawrence. To the work 
of teaching she consecrated her whole being, as 
jJater she gave her undivided devotion to the 
duties of her home. pupils she was 
almost a mother, and to her daughters she was 
equally an inspiration to study and shield from 
trouble. Such women have done much for the 
higher education of their sex in New England. 
The influence of Mrs. rs has not — 
with her departure from the scenes o earthly 
activity. 





aryies. — Lenzie R. Sayles was born in Leices- 


ter, Vermont, Aug. 6, and died at Marlow 
N. H., Au . 13, 1884, 88 ears. 4 
He was twice ° ly manhood 


In his ear 
Barker became his wife. Of their three 
children one, a daughter, survives him. Oh 
Jan. 1, 1873, he married Kezia Whitemore, who 
survives him. 5 

He has been a member of the M. BE. Church for 
over sixty years. His life throughout has been 
one of integrity and of loyalty to Christ. His 

at the sanctuary was always occupied un- 
he was any hindered, and the 
communion of saints was his delight. 

Consistent in life, the messe’ of death 
found him waiting and watching. With a shout 
of victory and a one & praise the mature saint 
went forth to meet his Lord. 

The funeral services were conducted, in the 
absence of the pastor, by Rev. James Cairns, 
assisted by Dr. A. A. Miner . 





Vinton. — Henry Vinton died at his home in 
Holland, Mass., July 20, 1 He was born in 
September, 1823. At the oge of twenty-three he 
was married to Miss Emily A. Woolcott, who 
survives him. He was the son of Porter Vinton 
who cer ey | lived in Stafford, 4 Two of 
his brothers are preachers, and serving Christ 
under the auspices of the M. E.Church, He 
leaves three sons and two daughters to lament 
the loss of a father whose re gd Christian 
life of over fifty-one years should be to them, as 
wellas to all who knew him, a constant re- 
minder that there is a reality in the salvation of 
Jesus Christ. 


For fifteen years he has been a member of the 
Mashapaug M. E. Church, which he has served 
faithfully and well. When the pastor’s salary 
was short, Mr. Vinton was one who always 
cheerfully responded to make up the alae 
While many rely on their good works for admi 
tance into heaven, Mr. ton relied on that 
righteousness which is by the faith of the Son of 
God. In his decease the church loses a shining 
light and the community an example of Chris- 
living worthy of imitation. 
Early last winter he was prostrated by inflam- 
rheumatism, but it was hoped, and for a 
time it seemed very probable, that he would re- 
cover; but this spring it was revealed that 
Bright’s disease begun to make its savages 
upon his system. He grew weaker and weaker 
until he triumphant! over the river to 
his rest in the immed presence of his Saviour. 
A kind husband, an affectionate father, a tried 
and faithful brother, has entered into the untried 
reality of the unseen eternity. Like him may it be 
said of us, “His end was peace.” ‘He over- 
came by the blood of the Lamb and the word of 
his testimony.” Pastor. 


ee. — Rev. W. T. comet was — a 
field, Maine, Aug. 23 » an n 
Bangor, Maine May 2 1894, aged 71 a. 

He assiduously devoted his early life, as op- 
ferenity was given, to the acquirement of use- 

knowledge; and early in life divided his 
time between the shop of the _harness- , 
ae his trade, and the office of teacher, 
eager to aid others in their search for ruawiedes. 
He was united in marriage May 26, 1851, with 
Miss Bertha V. Williams, an elect lady, who sur- 
vived him but a few days. 

Early in life he gave his heart to the Lord, un- 
der the hallowed influence of his devoted and 
excellent mother, and in due time united with 
the Methodist Church. When called 
to preach he yielded to the heavenly vision, en- 
tered the ministry in 1849, was ordained deacon 

Bishop Janes in 1851, and elder by the same 
in 1853. His pastoral record stands as 
follows: 1849, Patten; ’60, Dixmont; ‘51, No. 
pangor; 62, Southport; "63-54, Searsmont ; 

'S-66, "Thomaston; ‘S67, Union; '58, 
Union St.; °59, Camden; ’60, Houlton; ’61-’62, 
Winterport; '°63, Oldtown; ’64-'66, Castine; 

61-68, in » 169. 

ngton; ’75- 


= 5, 72-74, Searsport ; 
"8-'80, Guilford; "81, Clinton; "s2,’ Pitteheld: 
Hampden; ’86-’89, So. Grrington ; '90-’04, 


Badington. 

Mr. Jewell has executive ability in a marked 
, ad was useful in all business relations. 
He was a delegate to the General Conference of 
atrustee of the East Maine Conference 
, and forty-five years a member of the 
. He a piercing and analytical 
mind, was intense in his emotions, clear and 
orthodox in theological views, preaching @ 
sharp and incisive Gospel; hence conversions 
_ often great revivals followed his preaching. 
Social life he was a perfect gentleman, kind 
and affable in manner, sweet and confiding in 
friendships, sympathetic and tender in his re- 
Tiions to his etiowe. He was a man of God. 

in ity had no uncertain 7 He bel 
the inelag of the Holy host, and | enjoyed 
of perfect love. was 1 mon- 
trative in his religious life, but tears of joy oft- 
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is richer for his ; 
his loss. After the battle he rests. 
O. H. FERNALD. 


Baker.— Chastina L. Haywood, wife of Solon 
HE Baker, died in East Haverhill, N. H., July 20, 


How shall we condense into a few lines any 
fair description of the character and life of a 
women in yipese <4 come irit tex has bh ted 
and reigned pin and s ‘or more 

ho can paint in one picture pa 
morning, high noon, and a glorious sunset, wit. 
all the varying shades and interblending of 
matchless colors? Such a picture woul 
needed to represent many a child of God, and we 
believe that Sister Baker’s character and life are 
worthy of such a memorial. 

Chas L. Haywood was born in Bast Haver- 
hill, N. H., — 5, 1841. She ay a gentle 
disposition and confiding spirit — rare elements 

her for warm and firm friendship. In 
she the wife of Solon H. Baker, and 
in that relation developed an unselfish faithtul- 
ness, making, with her husband,a home given 
to hospitality,and without contention of words, 
for thirty-four years. In her religious life she 
was not demonstrative, but earnest, cheerful, 
and everywhere present and active in church 
work. For thirty-five years she sang in the 
choir, and for years taught in the Sunday-school. 
Modest and retiring by nature, she conquered 
her diffidence, and was able to say to rd 
and Master, “‘ Here am I, send me ‘ The pastor 
found in her a sympathizer and practical sup- 
porter. When the hour for prayer and class- 
meeting came, she was present to share in the 
work and the blessing. How igpindly her heart 
and sone went with the W. F. M. Society 
and the W. ©. T. U 


Sister Baker was fair, and seemed full of phys- 
ical life and promise of years, but disease stole 
into the tabernacle, and after a few weeks of in- 
tense suffering, the mortal surrendered to death, 
and the immortal escaped to the mansion pre- 
= Behold the triumph of Christian faith! 

necious almost to the last, she made arrange- 
ments for her funeral services, and left husband, 
church, friends, and communit, sadly bereaved. 

The funeral services were held in the church 
on Sabbath morning, conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. Geo. R. Locke, and Rev. Mellen Howard, a 
former pastor. The 7 + tion present 
testified to the large p she gained in 
their respect and affection. Her husband is com- 
forted in his loneliness with the assurance of a 
blessed reunion through Jesus Christ. Blame us 
not if we cry, “Oh, for the touch of a vanished 
hand, and the sound of a vee that is still!” 





Drake.— Mrs, Emeline D.Drake was born in 
Hebron, N. H., Jan. 1, 1823,and died in Ply- 
mouth, N. H., July 22, 1894. 

Her early lite was passed in her native town at 
the home of her father, Uriah Pike. Nov. 4, 
1844, she was united in marriage with John A. 
Drake, of New Hampton, N. H.,and both came 
to West Plymouth reside. About ten years 
later Mrs. Drake was converted, and husband 
and wife united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This acceptance of Christ as her Sav- 
iour perp a marked influence on her life. 
Her faith in His goodness remained 
the end. On March 22, 1875, her 
drop} dead in the railroad station in Frank- 
lin, N. H.,as he was about to take the train for 
his home. Ata late hour that evening, in com- 
pany with her eldest daughter, Mrs. Drake was 
sitting a ne a es ——. In- 
stead of the expec usband came the message 
of his death. Christian fortitude was necessa- 
ry, and her faith failed her not. A few years 
later a beloved son was brought to the home 
very sick. Ina few days the end came. Though 
the mother’s heart was sorely rent, her ho 
bag had been so severely tested, was all-suffi- 
cient. 

— Pay Annee - : of 4 = ray ey = + 
spent in mou vainge, caleyine te e fu 

for chase, vil . The opere Sore gave 
evidence that the hope which had m 80 help- 
ful and comforting in former years, was not now 
misplaced. Among her last words to her pastor 
were these: “I am leaning on the strong 


Arm.” 
Five children (two sons and three daughters) 
mourn a devoted mother. 

Funeral services were largely attended at her 
late residence. Loving friends furnished a pro- 
fusion of flowers formed into most appropriate 
oe. Her pastor spoke a few words of com- 
fort from the it read to her by a daugh- 
ter (John 14: 1-3). Then kind hands bore her re- 
mains to the last resting-place in the quiet lit- 
tle cemetery at West Plymouth, in full sight of 
the'oldhome in which her married life been 
so happily passed. G. N. D. 








FIECHBURG RAILROAD 


Reduced Rates of Fare 
For Round Trip Tickets on account of 
Summer 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good un- 
til Oct. 31. ere 


Summer Excursion Book 
FREE 


On receipt of 2c. stamp foe postage. Gives information in 
regard to routes, rates fare and lists of hotels and 
- e be obtained at 250 Washington 
8t., Boston, or on application to 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l. Pass. Agent. 





Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 





Epworth League Reading Course 


FOR 1894~-'95. 
Imago Christi. StaLkeR. Price, postpaid, $1.50 
New Ceneration. ScHELL. Price, postpaid, 75 
Beneath Two Flags. Boots. Price, postpaid, 1.00 
Christianity and the Christ. Raymonn. Price, postpaid, 85 
Abraham Lincoln, the First American. 
THOMPSON. Price, postpaid, -90 


The entire set, uniformly bound in cloth and 
rsa press, not prepaid, for 


tup in neat bow, will be sent to any address by ex- 
net, By mail, postage prepaid, $3. ad 


We offer an entirely new line of Badges, which are the finest designs at the most moderate 
prices we have ever offered. 


Beautifully enameled in white, blue and black, solid gold, made in both button and olaap pin 


thickness, $2.25. 


each. The same asacharm with gold bar pin, $1.96. The same as chsrm for watoh chain, double 


Style AA. The same as Style A, but of triple plated gold, in clasp pin or button, 75 ots. each. 


The circle, containing the words “ Look Up, Lift Up,” is tof. white enamel, and the rest of the oross is 
chased gold. In clasp pin or button, price $1.00, The same as a charm, double thickness, beautifully 


engraved, $2.25. 


Style 


The cross is of white enamel, while the metal back, rims and lettering are solid gold, | 
or button, $1.00 each. A very handsome badge. : _ To 


Send jor IUustrated price list. 


‘CHAS. R. TIAGEE, Agent, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Educational. 





SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
and Private Secretary ‘raining 


Furnishes thorough instruction in Shorthand and Type- 

and makes a specialty of Gecing eounk Peres 
for superior positions as PRIVATE OR: RIBS. 
Also Shorthand instruction by corvenpentenee. Men- 
tion this pagen. Clroulars free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 
65 Somerset St., opp. Boston University, Boston, Masa. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


ow CHAUTAUQUA .. . 








(The fonsing Cc of America.) 
Founded b Dr, E. Tour, ee. f i Fpelten, Director, 
hil o u Lil u in . 
Frank W. Tate, fog fil normation. Mass, 





DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tuition and furnished rooms, free. Lectures on Spe- 
clai Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thureday in 
September. For information address the President 

HENRY A. BUTTS, 
Madison, N, J. 





Epworth Hall. 


Mystic, Conn. 
A new family school for boys preparing for College. 
EVERY ADVANTAGE. 


Few pupils, pleasant home, private park. Military 
and gymnastic drill, athletic field, healthy loonlity. On 
Shore Line, midway between New York and Boston, 

For prospectus 


Rev. ALBERT A. KIDDER, Principal. 





East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Fall Term opens August 27. 
Co) ege Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ano Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction, Location unsurpassed. Basy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 





Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

lst. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teach including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly fe, Two stud- 
ies required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

8d. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depar t 





Educational. 


16th opens Oocteber 
sc HOOL OF Call cradareesatnee A 
EXPRESSION } vy. °° Yulding Boston 
Clergymen's class in vocal training, 9a. ™. Mondays, 








WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
(Middletown, Conn. 
Vaaengeatente Courses of Study. The work of 


Three 
the last two years 


ely elective.  Post-; te 
force, ta ee various fepartmente.” Ample Wallies 
wage an < ea board in y tadenth oom rents 
Mramiuations for siinialioa. cltemmenstas ata. . 
June %, and Sept. 18%. 
For further Information address 


Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton 


Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 
106 Wabash Avenue, Catoago, 
te 1st bo,’Spring Wehbe ase 1 
- ° rin, 5 le 
32 Church Btrest, Woronto, fan” = 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Aqeney 
nual, tree. Oorrespondence with is invi 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 
Large numbers of schoo! officers from 


o! all of 
the country, including more than ninety cent. of the 
Public School su ntendents of Ne Sngian 

applied to us for teechers. * ~~ 


P we have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 
ry 


$3,000,000.00 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


A Coeducational Institution. 











SIX years are covered by the studies of the Otassio- 
AL Counss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres, 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Col- 
lege Preparatory, Latin 8 ific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres- 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. * 





Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Ohristian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health; 

Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 

Fall Term opens Aug. 20, 1804. 

a” Send for a Oatalogwe to the Preskdent, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 





Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 6500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 

HERALD), 


Cc. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 





Si HOOK & HASTINGS CO, 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 














“ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1828. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, September 11. 

—The telegraph operator charged with caus- 
ing the Hoosac Tunnel disaster held in $5,000 
bonds. 

— The Lexow investigation of the New York 
police department resumed. 

— Gov. Cleaves re-elected in Maine by a heavy 
majority. 

—The 28th national encampment of the 
G. A. R. begins at Pittsburg, Pa. 

—The Dutch destroy three towns in the isl- 
and of Lombok. 

— Death, at Berlin, of Brugsch Pasha, the em- 
inent savant and Egyptologist. 

—Huntley, Ill, visited by an electric storm 
which does $300,000 worth of damage. 

— Dalton, Ohio, loses 47 buildings by fire, the 
work of an incendiary. 

— The striking tailors in New York becoming 
riotous; the contractors coming to terms. 

—Forest fires again blaze in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

— Henry Villard charged by Master in Chan- 
cery A. L. Cary with unlawfully enriching him- 
self in Northern Pacific Railroad deals; he took 
a profit of more than $363,000 in a single trans- 
action. 

—New Panama Canal bonds to the value of 
30,000,000 francs to be issued Sept. 22. 


Wednesday, September 12. 

— The Sultan of Turkey contributes 300 Turk- 
ish pounds towards the relief of the sufferers by 
forest fires in this country. 

—Over 3,000 deaths from cholera in Russia in 
one week. 

—A treaty of alliance signed between Japan 
and Korea. 

— American missionaries in Asiatic Turkey ar- 
rested on charges of sedition; the matter re- 
ferred to our State department. 

~The Germans defeat the natives in a battle 
at Kilwa, Hast Africa, killing 100 of the latter. 

—Ten thousand members of the G. A. R. pa- 
rade in Pittsburg. 

—Secretary Carlisle decides that no bounty is 
to be paid on this year’s sugar crop. 


Thursday, September 13. 

— Attorney General Knowlton of Massachu- 
setts applies for an injunction against the Amer- 
joan Sugar Refinery Company to have it cease 
business until it complies with the law of the 
State. 

—ferious fears of a water famine in different 
parts of New England. 

— Memphis, Tenn., swept by a cyclone. 

— Louisville selected for the next G. A. R. 
encampment, 

— Sudden death of Dr. Freeman Snow, in- 
structor in International Law in Harvard Col- 
lege; also, of Theodore Nickerson, a wealthy 
resident of West Newton. 


Friday, September 14. 

—Acyelone at Charleston, Mo., lifts a train 
from a track, blowing it twenty feet away; two 
persons killed and several injured. 

— The Cunard steamer “ Lucania’ reduces the 
time of passage between New York and Queens- 
town two hours, 

—Col. Thomas G. Lawler, of Rockford, Lll., 
elected commander-in-chief of the G. A. R. 

— Western sheep owners marketing their 
sheep; free wool the cause. 

—Indecisive two-day battle between the 
Chinese and Japanese, 

—The Prohibitionists of this State nominate 
A. W. Richardson, of Springfield, for governor. 

— The Fall River operatives refuse to go to 
work at the reduced wages. ; 

— Republican majority in Maine now put at 
38,424. 


Saturday, September 15. 


—The coffee crop the largest in the annals of 
the trade — about 12,500,000 bags. 

— The New Bedford spinners vote not to re- 
turn to work on a 5 per cent. reduction. 


— The Japanese try to surprise the Chinese 
force in Ping-Yang and are repulsed with great 
slaughter. 

— Woman's Relief Corps adopts a resolution 
strongly advocating the teaching of patriotism 
in the public schools. 

— Mrs. Helen M. Gougar loses her libel suit 
for $25,000 damages against Hon. Elijah A. 
Morse. 

—The New York Constitutional Convention 
passes the amendment which provides for the 
separation of State and National from munici- 
pal elections. 

— Reorganization of the Atchison board; nine 
new directors; Hon. Alden Speare continues on 
the board. 

—The Peary expeditions, both the main and 
the auxiliary one, return to St.'John’s, N. F.; 
Lieut. Peary and two companions remain in 
Greenland. 

— Two Japanese victories in Korea reported. 

Monday, September 17. 


— The corner-stone of the new Tremont Tem- 
ple in this city laid with impressive services. 


—Congressman Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 


defeated in his contest for re-election —a proper 
rebuke. ; 

— Celebration of independence and opening 
of Congress in Mexico. 

— A great demonstration in Varzin in honor 
of Prince Bismarck; a delegation from Posen 
visite him. 

— A committee of seventy, composed of infiu- 
ential representative men, organize in New 
York to fight Tammany. 








CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE WEST. 


An exceptionally favorable opportunity for 
visiting the richest and most productive sec- 
tions of the West and Northwest will be afforded 
by the Home-Seekers’ low-rate excursions which 
have been arranged by the North-Western Line. 
Tickets for these excursions will be sold on 
Sept. llth and 25th, and Oct. 9th, to points in 
northwestern Iowa, western Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana and Idaho, and 
will be good for return passage within twenty 
days from date of sale. Stop-over privileges 
will be allowed on going trip in territory to 
which the tickets are sold. 

For further information, call on or address 
Ticket Agents of connecting lines. Circulars 
giving rates and detailed information will be 
mailed, free, upon application to W. A. Thrall, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 





Never were the crockery shops so attractive 
with exhibits as the present season, and the re- 
duced tariff is made effective in this branch of 
trade; the reduction in cost is from ten to 

fteen per cent. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
exhibit an extensive opening this week. 

“All ran down” from weakening effects of warm 
weather, you need a good tonic and blood purifier like 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, Try it. 








OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


How Shall We Increase Their Efficiency? 


HE New England Conference Sunday- 
school Society is endeavoring to answer 

this important jquestion for the schools 
within the bounds of the New England 
Conference. They are arranging a series of 
wide-awake and helpful conventions to consid- 
er practical topics, and to discuss methods 
which Sunday-schools may adopt and thereby 
become abreast of the times and more success- 
ful in carrying forward their part of the work 
ofthechurch. Two conventions, so located 
that every schon] may be well represented at one 
or both of them, will be held upon each of the 
presiding elders’ districts during the next two 
or three months. Malden, Northampton, 
Springfield, Worcester, and Baker Memorial, 
Boston, have already been selected, and pro- 
grams are nearly completed. In addition to the 
best available local talent, such specialists as 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Dr. A. D. Vail, Judge L. E. 
Hitchcock, and Miss Bertha F. Vella have al- 
ready been secured, andthe committee are in 





correspondence with other prominent Sunday - 
school workers to aid them in making these 
gatherings as successful as possible. 

It is not the intention of this society to in- 
terfere with the legitimate work of any local 
organization, or with the Massachusetts Sun- 
day-schoo! Association, but to supplement the 
work of these societies for the good of our Meth- 
odist schools. 

The committee desire of every pastor and 
Sunday-school superintendent two things: 1. 
Their presence at the convention nearest them, 
and their hearty co-operation in securing a 
large attendance from their respective schools. 
2. Suggestions immediately concerning the 
present needs of their schools, so that some help 
may, if possible, be rendered by some speaker at 
the convention. 

Gro. H. CLARKE, 
President New England Conf. 8. 8. Society. 


15 Fairmount St., Malden. 








Discussing Irrigation at Denver. 


What is known as “ Arid America”’ lies 
west of the 98th meridian. It embraces 
about two-fifths of our national domain — 
seventeen States and Territories lying 
wholly or in part within its boundaries. 
Something has been done within the past 
twenty-five years to irrigate this vast re- 
gion — Oalifornia, for instance, has expend- 
ed about $13,000,000 and Colorado about 
$15,000,000 and the results have been 
magnificent; but the reclamation thus far 
accomplished is insignificant considering 
what remains to be done. The Congress 
which recently met in Denver was the third 
of ite kind. It did not accomplish much, 
owing probably to the stand taken by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who charged it 
openly with having convened not to con- 
sider methods of irrigation, but to agitate 
— to influence Congress to cede the public 
lands in the arid region to the States them- 
selves, and to vest in the general govern- 
ment the control of interstate waters. Mr. 
Morton probably knows what he is talking 
about. But the great fact still remains 
that the available public lands are nearly 
exhausted, and that about all that is left is 
an enormous unoccupied area of 589,000,000 
acres which cannot be made fertile and 
fruitful without a permanent water supply. 
The problem of irrigating these lands and 
thus opening them to settlement will, ere 
long, become a pressing one. 








Mrs. Mary D. James, whose sixty shining 
years of close walking with Jesus will not soon 
be forgotten, and concerning whom close ob- 
servers said,‘‘She is the best person I ever 
knew,” gave utterance to this word of truth, as 
the result of her long experience and profound 
reflection: ‘I am more and more persuaded that 








ver and Salt Lake, and return. 


ister who stands third in tie list. 


the full benefit of the months offered you. 


Three Premium Tours. 


For mutual advantage — to increase our subscription list,and to give to certain of our preachers 
who would not otherwise secure it, the benefit (physical, mental and social) which comes from 
travel — we have arranged Three Premium Tours for the three ministers who secure the largest 
number of new subscribers from Sept. 1, 1894 to Jan. 1, 1895. 


A first-class cabin passage from Boston to Liverpool and return, by a Cunard steamer. 
Il. 
A trip from Boston over the attractive and reliable Fitchburg (via Hoosac Tunnel), Delaware, 
and Erie Railroads to Chicago, and thence over the superb Chicago & North-Western R. R. to Den- 


il. 
Atrip from Boston over the picturesque Baltimore & Ohio R. R. to New York, Philadelphia, 
Harper’s Ferry, Baltimore, Washington and Mt. Vernon, and return. 


Trip No.1 will be provided for the minister who secures the largest number of new subscrib- 
ers. Trip No. 2, to the minister who secures the second largest increase. Trip No. 3, to the min- 


The additions must be bona fide new subscribers and be paid for before the first of April or at 
the next session of the Conference. Trips may be made at the option of the successful contestants 
any time between May 1 and Sept. 1, 1895. Trips 2 and 3 include transportation only. 


Put Zion’s Herald into Every Methodist Home. 


New Subscribers will receive the paper from the present time to January, 1896, for the price 
of one year’s subscription. Have your minister send in your name at once, that you may have 





es 
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our advancement in holiness depends greatly 
upon a continual denying of self, and that just 
in proportion as we crucify self and Telinguish 
our own will, will the grace of God liveand grow 
in us.” There are few things that check ad- 
vancement in holiness more fatally than the pre- 
mature conclusion that the crucifixion of self ig 
complete and hence needs no more attention, A 
delusion of this sort works great damage, It is 
the “continual denying of self” that wit) do 
wonders for humble, pious souls, 











Everything used in making Cleve. 
land’s Baking Powder is printed on 
the label. ° 











Bread and 
cake raised with 


BakingPowder 
keep their freshness 
and flavor. 


‘*Pure" and ‘* Sure." 





You know what you are eating 
when you use Cleveland’s, 
WEDDING | Exclusive 
SILVER Patterns 
AND 
925 Substantial 
1000 Weights. 





BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO. 


511 Washington Street, Boston. 





PEoPLE’s FAvVorRITE 


$2.00 


Excursion ou Boston, 


THROUGH THE BEAUTIFUL 


DEERFIELD VALLEY, 


AND THE GREAT 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 


Saturday, Sept. 22, 1894. 


FITCHBURG R.R. 


Special Express Passenger Train each way. 

The number of Tickets will be Limited and will be 
onsale at the Hoosac Tunnel Route Ticket Office, 90 
Washington 8t., also at the Union Station on Causeway 
St., Boston, on and after Wednesday, Sept. 19. 

Tickets will be good only for continuous passage, 
Boston to North Adams and return, going on a 8pe- 
cial Express Passenger Train leaving the Union Station, 
Saturday, Sept. 22, at 8.15 a. m., arriving at No, Adams at 
12.45 P. M., and to return on a Special Express Passenger 
Train leaving No. Adams the same day at 4.30 Pp. m., Hoo- 
sac Tunnel Station at 4.45 P. M., arriving at Boston at 9.05 
P. M., Or on @ Regular Passenger Train Sunday or Mon- 
day, Sept. 23 and 24, 1894, 

Norte. — The above special train will stop at Waltham 
in both directions. No tickets will be sold at Waltham; 
they must be secured in Boston. 

Excursionists who return the same day will have time 
for a trip over the 


HOOSAC MOUNTAIN, 


taking the train at Hoosac Tunnel Station at 4.45 P. M. 

A delightful trip is over the Hoosac Valley Blectric 
Road to Adams. The road runs from North Adams 
through the open fields of the Hoosac Valley for nearly 
six miles, giving an opportunity of viewing some of the 
finest scenery in Berkshire, including the HOOSAC 
MOUNTAIN, the TACONIC RANGE and OLD GREY- 
LOOK. 

Carriages can be procured at North Adams to visit the 
various places of interest in the vicinity. 


J. R. WATSON, 


General Passenger Agent. 














Massachusetts State Analyst: 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER GO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK, 


*““As the excellence of a Baking Powder is 
dependent upon the yield of leavening gas, and 


upon the wholesomeness and purity of its ingre- 
dients, the ‘Royal’ is unquestionably the best.” 
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